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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


A LOVE STORY OF MODERN 
ATHENS 


Mrs. Julia D. Dragoumis is an author 
already favorably known to many Ameri- 
cans through her collection of stories, 
“Tates oF A GREEK Istanp.” This au- 
tumn she will win a wider audience through 
her novel, ‘A Man or ATHENS,” which is a 
story of Greek life of the present day. The 
heroine, Theodora Douka, is the direct 
descendant of a line of Byzantine emper- 
ors. She falls in love with and marries, 
against the wishes of her father, a young 
Greek of attractive personality and splen- 
did character, but of peasant origin. The 
book gives a fascinating picture of Athe- 
nian society and of the spirit of the Greek 
people in peace and in war. 


NEWS OF MILDRED ALDRICH 


Mildred Aldrich, author of ““Tue HI1tt- 
TOP ON THE MARNE” continues to write 
interesting letters to her friends in this 
country, although her present correspond- 
ence has not, of course, the general public 


interest of that included in her book. Read- -. 


ers of “Tue Hittrop,” however, will be 
interested in the following paragraph show- 
ing how Miss Aldrich is regarded by the 
people among whom she lives. The lady 
referred to was a visitor at Miss Aldrich’s 
home. ‘ 
“She came back from some of her ex- 
cursions full of tales the natives told her 
about me, and I did not like that much. 
It was a proof, however, of the form that 
the story is likely to take in the future. 
One woman told her I had turned the Ger- 
mans back from Huiry — that they came 
to my gate and I talked German to them. 
No one knew what I had said but ‘the Ger- 
mans saluted me and rode back down the 
hill.’ Another old peasant told her that I 
saved the town — that I went up to Paris 
one morning — that I said I was coming 
back — that no one believed I would — 
but that I did and brought the English 
with me, and that saved them at Huiry. 
Of course, this has its comic side, but it is 
very irritating. It is easy to see in a way 
where the ideas originated. The people at 
the cross-roads did see me speaking to the 
Germans, but they spoke French. If this 
=— rolls up much more where shall 
e > 


AN AMERICAN “SWISS FAMILY 
ROBINSON ”’ 


Reviewers all over the country, in speak- 
ing of ‘‘Smuccuers’ Istanp” by Clarissa 
A. Kneeland, have been practically unani- 
mous in declaring that the story is a fitting 
successor to “‘Swiss Famity Rosinson,”’ 
and in comparing Miss Kneeland’s book 
with the famous story. In looking over the 
reviews of her book, Miss Kneeland was 
struck by the repetition of the comparison, 
and it is interesting to know what she, her- 
self, says of the coincidence, in a recent let- 
ter to her publishers: “It is just a little 
funny how they all refer back to the 
‘Swiss Famity Rosinson.’ I really think 
I had better read that book, myself. As 
nearly as I can recollect, I have never 
done so yet.” 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. Alexander Aaronsohn, author of 
“With THE TuRKS IN PALESTINE,” in a 
recent interview with Colonel Roosevelt, 
discussed the Balkan situation. Mr. Aaron- 
sohn, who has lately returned from Pales- 
tine, is one of the few whose knowledge of 
the far East situation has been acquired at 
first hand. While visiting in the Holy Land 
at the outbreak of the war, he was pressed 
into the Turkish army, and spent many 
anxious months before he was able to make 
his escape on board the United States cruiser, 
Des Moines. The story of his adventures 
was published in book form in October. 


ENOS MILLS AND OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Although the National Park Service bill, 
signed by the President a few weeks ago, 
will benefit thousands of people all over the 
country, it has perhaps brought most im- 
mediate gratification to Enos Mills, who 
has worked with faith and enthusiasm for 
its accomplishment. This winter, Mr. 
Mills will begin a new campaign urging 
the creation of new National Parks and 
appropriations for the existing ones. Mean- 
while, in the recently published “Story or 
Scotcn,” he has added more to the public’s 
knowledge of Rocky Mountain life and has 
told a true dog story which will strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of all dog lovers. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


THE NOVEMBER WOODS 


Tue Feast of Saint Martin falls, as 
we all know, on the 11th of Novem- 
ber. There is a happy appropri- 
ateness in this. Saint Martin, we 
recall, divided his cloak with the 
beggar; and November divides her 
stores with any one who would 
partake of them. Particularly is 
this the case from the first day of 


the month up to Saint Martin’s 
Day. Any one going into the woods 
and fields will find treasures of 
many kinds of which he may freely 
have a share. If the wood be a pine 
wood, the good gifts of November 
are warmth-giving, like Saint Mar- 


tin’s cloak: the pine cones. Pine 
cones make delightful supplement- 
ary fuel for the open fire; either as 
kindling or as a brightly blazing 
top layer, they give both warmth 
and fragrance. An afternoon’s pine- 
coning will supply one with cones 
sufficient for many winter evenings. 

Then, there are the autumn 
leaves, at their brightest and best 
during the first days of November. 
Pressed between the leaves of old 
magazines, they can be taken out 
at Christmas and used for decora- 
tions. Berries there are, too; red 
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barberries especially. And in some 
fields there are wild rose haws, 
which, strung on heavy thread, 
make even a brighter Christmas 
tree decoration than cranberries. 

Of course there are nuts; indeed, 
nuts are usually the one gift of 
November which we share. This 
year, let us share her other treas- 
ures. We shall be so much the 
richer in lovely possessions, — and 
also in a deeper friendship with na- 
ture, — as a result of going out into 
the woods and fields for her treas- 
ures. 


A FRIENDS’ REUNION 


As Thanksgiving Day draws near 
and we begin to make our plans to 
celebrate that festival, the first idea 
that comes to us is afamily reunion. 
Every family, the members of 
which can reunite on this day, not 
only should, but will wish to do it. 
However, there are many per- 
sons, particularly women, so situ- 
ated that they cannot meet even 
with one member of their families 
at this time. School teachers and 
professional women are apt to have 
but the one day free. This makes 
any, excepting a very short jour- 
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ney, impracticable. It is obvious 
that, for such women, living far 
from home, the family reunion at 
Thanksgiving is impossible. 

How, then, can they celebrate 
the day? Many of them, we know, 
do it by going to church in the 
morning, to an hotel for dinner, and 
to a matinée in the afternoon, — 
devoting the evening to a book ora 
letter home. This is all very well, 
but it is solitary, and it is difficult 
to celebrate very joyously alone. 
Other professional women or school 
teachers spend the holiday at the 
house of some friend, who very likely 
is having a family reunion. This, 
of course, is delightful. 

But there is another way of re- 
uniting, of celebrating at Thanksgiv- 
ing, that, next to the family reunion 
seems to me one of the pleasant- 
est forms of festivity of which I 
have ever heard. This is, for a 
group of friends who live suffi- 
ciently near together to reunite, — 
go to church together, have dinner 
together, and in every other way do 
together what families do when 
they reunite. This is almost al- 
ways possible, for every person has 
at least one friend, and almost 
every person more, near enough and 
gregarious enough to enjoy such a 
reunion. May this Thanksgiving 
see many friends’ as well as family 
reunions! 


CANDY AT HOME 


Durinc the recent epidemic of in- 
fantile paralysis in the East, promi- 
nent physicians mentioned many 
possible means by which the disease 
might be transmitted. In daily 
bulletins, published in the leading 


newspapers, some of these physi- 
cians sought to give instructions to 
parents as to how to guard their 
children against infection. It was 
significant to note that, however 
much they disagreed in other mat- 
ters, all these physicians were in 
entire accord with regard to the 
candy-buying habit of children. 
They all urged mothers not to give 
their children pennies to spend at 
the shop for candy, or for any other 
edible, but to give the children, in- 
stead, a slice of bread and jam, made 
athome, ora little home-madecandy. 

This precaution for the health of 
children might be taken at all times. 
There is more than one serious dis- 
ease that would find fewer victims 
among the children, did each 
mother always know exactly what 
her child was eating. If the child 


.eats nothing excepting what is pro- 


vided at home, she will know. 
Children often crave sweets. Many 
physicians are of the opinion that 
they need, not only the sweet of 
fruits, but a little additional sugar. 
Certainly, the lure of candy to chil- 
dren is very great. For this reason 
the mother will, perhaps, find it 
more advisable to have a bit of 
home-made candy for the children 
than to give them additional sugar 
on their cereal. If they have candy 
at home they will cease to wish to 
buy-candy away from home. 

It is a many-sided matter, this 
safeguarding of the health of chil- 
dren. In some directions it is diffi- 
cult, but in the matter of candy it 
is so very easy that every thought- 
ful mother will feel that she cannot 
excuse herself if she fails properly 
to attend to it. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pux.D. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE 


It is a satisfaction to reach the reign 
of Queen Victoria after the long 
centuries of development of English 
national life. The Victorian age is 
even more widely representative of 
the most important stages of change 
and growth that went before than 
the age of Elizabeth. The queen 
herself, for example, represents 


nearly the whole past sovereignty of 
the kingdom, the exceptions being 
the Danish kings and Harold II. 
Both the blood of Cerdic, the first 
Saxon king, and the blood of Wil- 


liam the Conqueror flowed in her 
veins. She stood for that sterling 
quality which carried the line of 
hereditary royalty through all vicis- 
situdes, in triumph. The crown had 
several times been in peril, civil 
strife had come, and the kings had 
lost power as the common people 
grew in influence. Yet the central 
line of development was always re- 
stored. If Victoria had less author- 
ity in various respects than many of 
her predecessors, she was queen in a 
higher sense of the word, with a 
longer and more peaceful reign, one 
of the most remarkable periods in 
all history. 

The Battle of Waterloo had been 
fought, and England had settled 
down into a policy of freedom from 
European continental quarrels. The 
age was not only favorable for a 


peaceful reign so far as foreign re- 
lations were concerned, but the 
young queen was popular from the 
first within her own kingdom. Just 
before her reign began, the great 
Reform Bill had taken Parliament 
out of the hands of a moneyed 
clique and put it under the control 
of the people. Slavery had been 
abolished in the British colonies, 
factory reform had begun, the first 
successful railway had been built, 
the friction match had been intro- 
duced, and other conditions had 
prepared the way for an era of great 
constructive development. There 
were internal troubles, to be sure, 
notably in Ireland, together with 
the beginnings of the long struggle 
for home rule; the famine in Ire- 
land, with the terrible sufferings it 
brought among the poor, and the 
subsequent decrease of population; 
and there was the Crimean War, 
and toward the end of the reign the 
Boer War. But it was a period of 
comparative freedom from dissen- 
sions within the empire, also a pe- 
riod of widespread extension and 
development. 

One of the most notable changes 
came about in the case of the min- 
isters. The Georges and William IV 
had claimed the right to dismiss 
their ministers at will without fav- 
oring Parliament with the reasons 
for the change. That essentially 
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‘personal government,” as McCar- 
thy called it, ceased to exist with 
the death of William IV. It then 
became customary for the House of 
Commons to exercise the right of 
decision in case of a proposed re- 
moval of the prime minister. Cus- 
tom also decreed that the queen 
give her sanction to any bill which 
Parliament should approve and de- 
sire to establish as a law. Even if 
the two houses should agree to 
draw up and send a death-warrant 
to the sovereign, the sovereign 
would be obliged to sign it. But 
with these lessening powers there 
came new life into the peerage from 
the ranks of the common people, 
and a remarkable series of prime 
ministers. The queen -was less an 
autocrat than her predecessors, yet 
she had the privilege of reigning 
over people who were far more 
truly democratic. 

The queen’s marriage was also a 
sign of the new era. In 1840, in her 
twenty-first year, the queen mar- 
ried her cousin, Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha, a duchy of 
central Germany. The prince was 
about the queen’s age, of fine per- 
sonal appearance, well-trained and 
highly educated, and prepared for a 
life of splendid service in behalf of 
art and education. Soon after this, 
various changes began which were 
greatly to benefit the common 
people. 

Penny postage dates from 1840, 
when Sir Rowland Hill’s postal re- 
form bill was introduced. The post- 
age, even within the limits of Eng- 
land, had been as high as a shilling. 
By the new bill it was made possible 
to send a letter to any part of the 
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United Kingdom for a penny. 
Cheap telegrams and parcel post 
followed in due time. Another 
change brought a reduction in du- 
ties, the repeal of the corn laws, and, 
eventually, free trade. This did not 
refer simply to corn as we under- 
stand the term in the United States, 
for the term “‘corn,” in England, 
signifies wheat or other grain used 
for food. The failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland in the summer of 
1845 was an immediate cause of the 
change. Parliament was called on 
to relieve the distress of the poor. 
It presently became evident that 
the repeal of the corn laws would 
make for the general benefit of the 
people. 

Then came one development af- 
ter another tending to bring Eng- 
land nearer the world at large. 


-The successful extension of the 


steamship service was among the 
greatest of these changes, coming 
as it did with the growth of the 
railways, and bringing the condi- 
tions of the era which we call “the 
age of steam.” The electric tele- 
graph and the ocean cables accom- 
plished their part in due time. 
Great commercial marine progress 
followed. The growth of the Aus- 
tralian colonies dates from this 
time. Two of them, Victoria and 
Queensland, were named for the 
queen. 

The population of England dou- 
bled during the queen’s reign, 
the accumulated wealth increased 
threefold, and trade increased six- 
fold. Prosperity in material things 
was accompanied by growth in the 
worlds of art, literature, science, 
and all that brings the crowning 
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achievements of civilization. Each 
of these lines of development calls 
for special consideration, if we 
would know the Victorian age. 
What is needed at the outset is 
wide perspective, that we may see 
the conditions under which this no- 
table epoch came into being out of 
the gathering centuries of prepa- 
ration. 
H. W. D. 


THE GREAT MEN OF SCIENCE 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


In no respect is England’s greatness 
in the Victorian age more surely the 
realization of the past than in the 
field of science. The whole previous 
history of the English nation shows 
what was necessary before the won- 
derful century of the sciences could 
dawn. There was, for example, the 
long period of effort to bring 
thought to the point where it could 
be free, in national affairs, in the 
production of an original literature, 
in all matters. Then, too, education 
had to pass through its cycles of 
change, reformation, and growth to 
bring the national spirit to the 
point where it could produce schol- 
ars. The time of Sir Isaac Newton 
marks the beginnings of real attain- 
ments in the special sciences. 
Meanwhile, philosophy in its typi- 
cally English forms had been taking 
shape through the work of John 
Locke, and his successors, Berkeley 
and Hume. With the coming of an 
epoch of peace, after Waterloo, it 
became possible, not only to ex- 
press in philosophical form the new 
spirit of the century, then in its first 
quarter, but for specialists to give 
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their unhampered attention to re- 
search in distinct fields, such as the 
realm of geology. 

It is hardly possible to put the 
mind in the right frame for the con- 
sideration of the work done by Dar- 
win, Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and 
the rest, without clearing away cer- 
tain misconceptions. Failure to ap- 
preciate the aims or methods of 
empirical (experimental) science is 
responsible for many of the misin- 
terpretations which still cling about 
the names of Darwin and Spencer. 
Charles Darwin (1809-82), with his 
unqualified love of truth, his pa- 
tient thoroughness as an investiga- 
tor, his originality in one of the 
chief fields of modern science, was 
an ideal representative of the spirit 
of research which gave to the nine- 
teenth century its enlightenment. 
His thought is no more to be feared 
than that of any other of the schol- 
ars of first rank who have given us 
our modern conception of nature. 
Like other scholars he was cautious, 
he dealt with a given problem in a 
special field, and propounded an 
hypothesis to be taken or left in so 
far as it should explain the facts. 
He was not a dogmatist, he did not 
rush into generalizations. What he 
did was to bring forward certain 
striking considerations which set 
the whole world thinking, concern- 
ing the conditions and laws of devel- 
opment and survival in nature. It 
was left to others to become excited 
over the supposed derivation of 
man from a monkey, or the law of 
brute survival which seemed to 
prove that might was right. 

Darwin’s greatness lay not so 
much in anything he said or in any 
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theory he contributed as in that he 
compelled men to think and investi- 
gate in order to regard nature in a 
new light, the light of gradual devel- 
opment. Whatever we may think 
of his special theory of the origin of 
species through natural selection — 
most of his views have undergone 
modification — we who think have 
all come to look out upon nature 
much as he did, that is, with the en- 
deavor to realize what must have 
gone before to make the present 
possible. We take this for granted 
now. We have not by any means 
settled all the issues of the philos- 
ophy of evolution. The greatest 
problems are almost as far from 
solution as ever. Yet we are con- 
firmed in the idea of the gradual 
transformation of one thing into 
another. We think, teach, write 


books, study history, and investi- 
gate all phenomena whatsoever 


with this law in mind. 

The result of Darwin’s work was 
an enormous gain for the entire field 
of the spiritual life, since it forth- 
with became necessary to think out 
all important matters. Thus, many 
of us who have never read a line of 
Darwin’s works have experienced 
the benefits of the kind of thinking 
he did for us. 

It is impossible to do justice to 
Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) in the 
limited space at our command. 
Much of the work accomplished by 
Darwin’s thought was made pos- 
sible through the extension by 
Spencer of the idea of evolution to 
the entire field of the cosmos, in 
contrast with Darwin’s lesser inter- 
est in matters more closely at hand. 
Unlike Darwin, Spencer was not 
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himself one who went on voyages of 
exploration, to collect specimens, 
and devote years to observation of 
natural changes. Spencer’s great- 
ness consisted in his ability to carry 
a single idea into one region of 
thought after another, gathering 
information through wide reading 
in support of this idea. 

Spencer’s great thought was the 
idea of evolution, that is, that 
everything in the visible universe, 
also in the realm of mind, in so- 
ciety, religion, the sphere of morals, 
had come into the present forms 
and conditions through progressive 
change or transformation. Accord- 
ing to this view the forces that pro- 
duce the changes we witness in na- 
ture and the realm of mind operate 
from within. That is, these forces 
are resident in nature and mind. 
He conceived it possible to explain 
everything in the universe in this 
way. This view he regarded as har- 
monious with the idea of God as the 
unknowable first power or principle 
behind this wondrous world we see. 

Spencer first developed this idea 
with reference to a study of the hu- 
man mind, in his Principles of Psy- 
chology, published in 1855. In this 
book he sought to explain all mental 
states by reference to the conditions 
and growth of the bodily organism. 
In later volumes he applied the 
same principle in studies of human 
society, education, the moral life, 
and so on. He was the first to un- 
dertake this monumental research. 
Like every pioneer he had to break 
his way in regions where others 
were later to make new roads. Even 
before his great work was com- 
pleted his views to a large extent 
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had been superseded. Very few 
thinkers would now state matters 
just as he did. Yet all must take 
account of what he did, and try to 
do it better. Those venerate him 
most who disagree with him at vital 
points. 

If we once grasp the spirit of the 
movement of thought which at- 
tained expression in Darwin and 
Spencer, we are prepared to follow 
the development of science in Eng- 
land throughout the century. What 
these men did as pioneers, others 
who came after them undertook in 
minute detail, each with his partic- 
ular interest. This work is still in 
process. It has led some of the later 
men of science in England to the 
discovery of new chemical elements, 
for example. It has steadily become 
more minute and detailed. Mean- 
while the great idea of evolution lies 
in the background as the central 
thought everywhere exemplified by 
these careful studies. 

It is necessary, however, to clear 
away still another misconception if 
we would understand the work and 
place of such scholars as Huxley, 
Tyndall, and the others to whom 
England owes the development of 
physiology, biology, and physics. 
Huxley, for instance, was primarily 
a scholar in the sense of one able to 
grasp the facts, laws, conditions, 
and principles, in a specially chosen 
field, in his case the field of biology, 
the study of “life” in its physical 
forms. He knew his field too well to 
affirm what he did not know, as so 
many do who generalize, who rush 
into conclusions concerning life and 
the universe. He was most cautious 
in speaking of that about which he 
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knew most. He understood the hu- 
man organism too well to claim to 
know the real nature of the wonder- 
ful “life” which operates through 
it. The same caution which his 
special studies led him to adopt he 
carried into other fields of thought. 
Thus his attitude was typical of the 
true scholar of his day. One would 
hardly expect to turn to his works 
to find a single, consistent view of 
the world: he was unable to pro- 
duce it. One would go to him as a 
man of fine mind, one with a con- 
structive view in education, who 
saw what education might be if it 
could become scientific. One would 
look to him for thought, for intel- 
lectual incentives. For the enlight- 
ened person it would be likely to 
mean a strong impulse to pursue 
some branch of science in such a 
way as to contribute to modern 
knowledge. 

What is true of these great men 
is true of Tyndall and the others who 
made the second half of the nine- 
teenth century great through their 
contributions to science. They be- 
long with the scholars of Germany, 
France, Italy, Holland, the United 
States, and the other enlightened 
countries which have given us our 
present view of the world and have 
contributed to the sciences of chem- 
istry, physics, psychology, and the 
rest. A man becomes universal by 
espousing such work. His interest 
reaches beyond the national spirit, 
although it may coincide with it, as 
in the case of the English specialists 
who so truly carry out the essen- 
tially English temper, the fondness 
for empirical philosophy. He puts 
the cause of truth first. He looks 
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upon the nature of things as any 
man might regard the universe, with 
an equal degree of enlightenment, 
whatever his race or clime. 

What the English men of science 
did, therefore, was to play their 
part in working out the modern 
view of nature as a uniform system. 
We take this view for granted be- 
cause we live in a generation that 
thinks according to it. But these 
scholars fought for every point now 
so readily accepted. It was not pos- 
sible to dispense with the old view 
and substitute the one we now take 
for granted until important work 
had been done in many fields con- 
tributory to the central one. 

The change of course dates far 
back of the Victorian age. Coperni- 
cus made a revolutionary contribu- 
tion to the new point of view with 
his theory that the sun, not the 
earth, is the centre of the universe. 
Galilee did his part, so did Kepler, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and the rest. 
What gives the Victorian age its 
prominence is the world-view at last 
made possible in Darwin’s time, 
when scientific men had accustomed 
themselves in some measure to the 
thought of geological changes as 
occupying vast ages, when nature 
had begun to seem more nearly one, 
and the moment had come for the 
statement of some law exemplified 
by the details, the almost insensible 
changes through which all creation 
proceeds. Each of the scholars was 
working upon a structure which 
time disclosed as one, although each 
seemed to be engaged upon his own 
fragment. That is the marvelous 
thing about nineteenth century sci- 
ence, wherever you find it, the sense 
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of unity everywhere prevailing as 
though one universal mind had 
wrought it, using men as its special 
organs. What is demanded of us is 
that we shall be sufficiently far- 
sighted to see the relationship of 
the various parts, as we turn now to 
Spencer, to Darwin or Huxley, not- 
ing what each contributed, and yet 
ever looking forward to the larger 
whole which no one of these could 
grasp in its entirety. We may esti- 
mate and classify each of these men 
of genius because of the work he 
did, the thought aroused by him, 
while at the same time alive to limi- 
tations in his teaching which he was 
never able to overcome. However 
much they all failed, they did a 
work which came to stay. The peo- 
ple of contemporary England and 
America are everywhere reaping the 
results of their exhaustive labors. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE IN THE 
VICTORIAN AGE 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue history of England as we have 
been following it in these pages is 
the record of a people’s growth into 
political freedom, liberty of thought, 
and opportunities for education. 
We have dwelt on this growth from 
the point of view of the common 
people because they are most apt 
to be neglected in our interest in 
kings and queens and great events. 
This point of view gives scope to 
our thought, supplies missing prin- 
ciples, discloses the life of the peo- 
ple as an inner continuity. We then 
read English history more nearly 
in the tight of its outcome in our 
owncentury. We are the more true 
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to the great principle inculcated 
by the thinkers of Victoria’s reign, 
the principle of gradual change or 
evolution. 

Looking back through the cen- 
turies, guided by these interests, we 
realize that the growth of the com- 
mon people was in process even 
from those early days when the aris- 
tocrats ruled England with an iron 
hand. For as long ago as the time of 
the conflicts between the kings, the 
kings and the barons, the people 
en masse were of consequence in 
weighty matters. Both the kings 
and the barons sought to win the 
common people, and both accord- 
ingly granted privileges. The Great 
Charter at last gave the people 
legal recognition, and prepared the 
way for the long period of readjust- 
ment between the nobles and the 
clergy, the peasants, tradesmen, and 
serfs. Another stage was reached 
when a new system of taxation was 
imposed and the people demanded 
the right of representation, in other 
words, called for the House of Com- 
mons. With the passing of the Nor- 
man barons and the development of 
a new aristocracy, the conditions 
changed still further. Then came in 
time the strife between political 
parties, the civil wars, and the gen- 
eral reconstruction incident to the 
bitter conflict of parties. 

With the accession of George I, it 
ceased to be the custom for the 
king to appoint his cabinet, the 
cabinet no longer met with the king, 
and the executive functions gradu- 
ally passed from the king’s hands. 
The great landholders and people of 
wealth still held the balance of 
power until, with the era of the Re- 
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form Bill of 1832, the political mo- 
nopoly enjoyed by the landholders 
was distributed among the people. 
The Reform Bills of 1867 and 1884 
still further extended the privileges 
to the people. 

To understand the full process of 
change up to our time one needs to 
take account of the part played by 
the new inventions which brought 
the “age of steam” to a point 
where more rights must be given to 
the working man. Many other im- 
portant considerations must be in- 
cluded if we would realize the full 
force of the influences at work, and 
the ends accomplished. At the be- 
ginning the power of the few, the 
kings, the barons, or the clergy was 
too great. The course of time 
brought matters to a point where 
the will of the majority threatened 
to overwhelm the few. The entire 
history gives us a representation on 
a large scale of this contrast be- 
tween the few and the many, with 
the ideals of codéperation coming 
steadily into view. The Victorian 
age is profoundly significant for us 
because, through its contributions 
to science, its mechanical inven- 
tions, its commerce, and its indus- 
tries it was the age that brought all 
these matters to the fore as we now 
view them. 

The order of development was 
first the securing of a measure of 
religious unity, in the early period 
of conversion of England to Chris- 
tianity, then the struggle for head- 
ship among the kings, for political 
power on the part of the people, for 
freedom in education, and all the 
benefits that go with a civilization 
little disturbed by strife with other 
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nations. In these successive stages 
up to the Victorian era we may 
trace the same spirit of individual- 
ity and independence, love of free- 
dom and codperation between 
groups which was noticeable when 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes first 
came on the scene. The growth 
seems very gradual. We wonder 
why so many centuries were re- 
quired for the realization of ideals 
so strong in the race, why so much 
time had to elapse between the 
signing of the Great Charter and 
the enactment of the Reform Bills. 
But, as indicated above, we now 
read and judge from the point of 
view of the results attained in the 
nineteenth century. With us the 
ideals are conscious and explicit. 
With the Anglo-Saxons in their 
progress the ends to be attained 
were far from clear. Every element 
in the national life had to be satis- 
fied. The kings had to come into 
the fullness of power and become as 
autocratic as possible. Every class 
had to seek supremacy, and civil 
strife had to ensue. It is only in the 
enlightenment which our age has 
brought that one can look back and 
see the end from the beginning. 
Thus regarded, the whole movement 
of the English people is indeed re- 
markable. 

This, then, is one of the great 
gifts of the Victorian age, this power 
to interpret history in the light of all 
the forces that have operated within 
it. All history has had to be re- 
written within the period to bring 
it up to the level of our vision. We 
now take more notice of small 
things and minor events. We place 
much emphasis on social groups, 
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on the unnamed people who 
make it possible for people of fame 
to make noteworthy attainments, 
on the almost insensible changes 
that make progress possible. Con- 
sequently, we take less interest in 
great men apart from their environ- 
ment, we look far back into the past 
to find the gathering forces which 
have brought a nation where it 
stands to-day. History thus takes 
on a unity not otherwise conceiv- 
able. It is only a step further to 
explain this unity by reference to 
the divine purpose. 

In no respect is the Victorian age 
more truly a flowering period than 
in the realm of literature. The con- 
ditions were certainly never more 
favorable for such a period. Other 
great literary epochs had come, not- 
ably in the reigns of Queen Eliza- 


.beth and Queen Anne. But the Vic- 


torian age with its enlarged security 
and prosperity, its long unbroken 
development, afforded fuller oppor- 
tunity for the expression of literary 
genius. It is noticeable that under 
these conditions writers of all types 
become wonderfully prolific. It is 
an age of great novelists, for exam- 
ple, such as Dickens, Thackeray, 
and George Eliot; and this custom of 
producing large numbers of novels 
has kept on up to to-day, when the 
number is so great that one can 
hardly keep in touch with all that 
are written. It is an age of his- 
tories, including the exceptional 
work of such writers as Grote, Ma- 
caulay, Freeman, Froude, Lecky, 
and Green. Some of these fairly 
created history anew because of the 
thoroughness of their method and 
their mastery of details. Such a 
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work as Grote’s History of Greece 
marked an epoch in the interpreta- 
tion of history. The same is true of 
Green’s History of the English 
People. 

Again, it was an age of literary 
criticism and essay-writing, and of 
the interpretation of art. One 
thinks first of Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Matthew Arnold in this connection. 
The genius of Carlyle is typical of 
the remarkable productive period in 
which he lived. He was not only an 
interpreter of his own time and 
country, but of Germany and all 
things German. He belongs with 
Coleridge, Stirling, and a number 
of others capable of appreciating 
idealism who disclosed the world 
of German literature to the English 
mind and so added to the scope of 
national thought. In a similar way 
Ruskin opened the world of inter- 
pretation of the beautiful in paint- 
ing and sculpture, while Matthew 
Arnold traced the intimate relation- 
ships of the realms of literature and 
of religion. Each was liberal and 
liberalizing in his own way. Each 
was of the sort capable of directing 
the activities of a whole school of 
followers in England and America. 
Thus, the connection is intimate, 
for example, between the interpre- 
tation of German idealism made by 
Coleridge and Carlyle, and the 
movement of thought in America 
known as transcendentalism, the 
movement which found its finest 
expression in the Essays of Emer- 
son. The Correspondence of Carlyle 
and Emerson is characteristic of the 
growing intimacy of relationship of 
the period. 

In the domain of poetry most of 
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us would probably prefer to regard 
the nineteenth century as a whole, 
rather than limit our studies to the 
Victorian era. For the changes that 
made the century great in poetry 
were already in progress long before 
Victoria’s reign began, whereas in 
the sphere of science and philos- 
ophy the development came much 
later. Our thought returns, for ex- 
ample, to Wordsworth (born, 1770), 
whose popular language, simplicity 
and directness of style did so much 
to enlarge the horizon of man’s rela- 
tionship to nature. Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, and Coleridge belong to this 
earlier group. Three of Coleridge’s 
poems, the Rime of the Ancient Mar- 
iner, Christabel, and Kubla Khan, 
are sometimes cited as representing 
the highest standard of modern 
English poetry. 

If we regard the poets in a stricter 
sense as interpreters of the thought 
of an age, it is not until we come to 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam and Rob- 
ert Browning’s philosophical poems 
that we find the ideas expressed 
now referred to as typical of the 
dawn of evolutionism. But one is 
more likely to adopt the larger point 
of view, remembering that poetry 
comes much earlier than science in 
the history of the race. In this 
sense one looks first to Wordsworth 
as the poet of nature in a new and 
larger light, a light that tended to 
spiritualize the natural world. One 
turns later to the scientists of Dar- 
win’s time for the prose, the realistic 
description of the natural world 
which disclosed the laws of struggle 
and survival. In Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, and the lesser poets one returns 
once more to the life of the spirit, 
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now enriched by the contributions 
of science. 

Meanwhile, one should not forget 
that the age which threw so much 
light on the interpretation of na- 
ture, whether through poetry or 
through science, was also a time of 
growth in ethical philosophy, that 
is, in moral standards. Here, too, 
the circumstances were long in 
process of gathering. As far back as 
the time of Hobbes, whose Levia- 
than was issued in 1651, the impetus 
began. Hobbes held such a narrow 
view of human nature with its sup- 
posably selfish origin, that a wide- 
spread protest brought out the pro- 
found fact of man’s social nature. 
From Hobbes’s time on, English 
moral philosophy became more and 
more expressive of this social ele- 
ment. But the tendency on the 
whole was towards utilitarianism, 
that is, the notion that goodness is 
for the sake of practical human hap- 
piness, that goodness consists in the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

This line of thought was inherited 
by John Stuart Mill, one of the 
greatest men of the famous group 
we have been considering. Mill was 
in fact in many respects the ideal 
representative of the English type 
of thought, the empirical type of 
John Locke and his successors. But 
Mill (1806-1873) came late enough 
to respond to the larger spirit of his 
century. He tried to square the 
pursuit of happiness with the ideals 
of goodness, but enlarged his 
thought to the standards of con- 
science as that authority within us 
which enables us to draw distinc- 
tions between higher and lower 
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values, which assigns a high place 
to justice, higher even than to 
happiness. 

When one raises this standard 
one passes beyond mere utilitarian- 
ism. It now becomes a question, 
not of the greatest amount of happi- 
ness, not of mere quantity of any 
sort; but of the highest kind, that is, 
the quality of goodness. Miéill’s 
great little book, Utilitarianism 
(1863), marked the turning-point 
from this lesser moral philosophy, 
so long associated with English 
thought, to the nobler idealism. 
The idea that pleasure or happiness 
is the good does not die out with 
Mill. Herbert Spencer revived it as 
a part of his philosophy of evolu- 
tion, and in his Data of Ethics 
(1879), tried to explain all moral 
conduct by reference to conduct in 
general, that is, man’s reaction in 
‘the presence of nature. Others have 
made the same attempt and the 
effort is not by any means dead. 
But from Mill’s time forward there 
was a great contrast. 

From Spencer with his effort to 
explain the higher by the lower, as 
if moral evolution were caused by 
physical evolution, one turns to the 
writings of James Martineau, whose 
Types of Ethical Theory (1885) ad- 
mits the reader into the heart of ide- 
alism. Martineau sees clearly that 
never by reference to a world of na- 
ture which is supposably self-opera- 
tive and which on its lower levels is 
“‘red in tooth and claw” with the 
struggles of animal life, can one ex- 
plain the incentives and judgments 
of conscience, that power in us 
which leads us to condemn some of 
our acts as bad, and to approve of 














some of them as good. Conse- 
quently we must look to a higher 
source to account for our conscious- 
ness of right and wrong. Mere ex- 
perience is not enough. We cannot 
explain the sense of right and wrong 
simply by the fact that it exists, by 
the fact of evolution. There must 
be a basis, a reason for this convic- 
tion within us that righteousness is 
of worth in itself. To find this basis 
we must look above, we must intro- 
duce spiritual thought. Thus the 
way is open for new insight into 
Christianity. 

This mere suggestion of the 
higher reaches of English idealism 
may indicate the larger point of 
view for which we have been plead- 
ing, the insight which looks far be- 
yond the ordinary readings of Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer, and the 
others, to the real meaning of 
thought in the Victorian age. The 
idealism disclosed by Carlyle, Cole- 
ridge, Tennyson, and Browning, 
is as truly expressive of the age as 
the realism of Spencer, for example. 
It is a question of the whole move- 
ment of the English spirit now in its 
idealistic stage, sometimes borrow- 
ing from Germany in order to find 
itself, but reaching a great height 
true to English genius in a work like 
Martineau’s Types of Ethical The- 
ory with its beautiful style, its clear- 
cut thought, and its keen criticism 
of realism in all its English forms. 
Well for us if opportunity gives the 
privilege of knowing this phase of 
idealism as well as its more accessi- 
ble forms in the poetry of Browning 
and Tennyson. It is the key that 
opens the door to the best thought 
of the great Victorian age. 
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THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


BY EVA MADDEN 


Author of The Little Queen, Soldiers of the Duke, 
etc. 


Tue English Sunday has been 
called dull. It has been abused, 
joked about and ridiculed by for- 
eigners, by the thoughtless and 
restless and by the pleasure-lov- 
ing. 

Yet still it holds its own, with 
all its well-established customs, its 
foundation, — the eternal English 
habit of compromise and the never- 
failing English respect for the right 
of the individual. Its compromise 
lies in the modification of the letter 
of the Fourth Commandment by the 
spirit of the saying, “Man was not 
made for the Sabbath, but the Sab- 
bath for man”; the respect for the 
right of the individual, in the na- 
tional recognition that Sunday 
ought to be kept in that way which 
shall enable all, as far as possible, 
to enjoy the whole, or at least as 
much a part as can be arranged for, 
of the periodical rest that it offers. 
Necessarily, then, it follows that 
since one half of the population does 
not forego its right to this rest that 
the second half may dash about the 
country, be amused, or heavily fed, 
quiet must descend upon city, coun- 
try, and town. 

Never shall I forget that Whit- 
sunday, when, opening my eyes in 
a Yorkshire house, where I was a 
guest, I gazed out of my window 
across the velvet of a quiet lawn, 
lovely with golden laburnums, white 
may, pink may, and the sparkling 
lake in the distance; and knew, by 
an indescribable peace of lawn, lane, 
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and fields beyond, that it was Sun- 
day. The whole land was free from 
toil, and only the postman (in Eng- 
land there is an early Sunday morn- 
ing rural delivery, though none in 
the cities) was mounting a distant 
stile, beyond fields above which the 
larks were soaring, dropping, sing- 
ing. 

In due time, the quiet of the 
country-side was broken, or rather 
intensified, by the sound of the 
church bells calling all to Morning 
Prayer; answering, from the great 
house and large estates round about 
come the gentry, the children in 
charge of their governesses, all on 
foot, unless distance necessitated 
carriage or motor; across fields, over 
stiles, through daisied meadows, ar- 
rived the farmers and their families; 
through lanes, along hedges, bor- 
dered with bluebells and butter- 
cups, came the villagers; from the 
cottages, the lowly, all the women, 
and girls, on that Whitsunday, in 
new hats, fluttering with roses and 
ribbons, and in new light dresses, 
according to Whitsuntide custom. 
The rector’s wife, followed by chil- 
dren and governess, opened the rec- 
tory gate, crossed the churchyard, 
entered the little stone church, 
with its bell tower, the bell-ringer 
dropped his rope, and, in a moment 
or two, the service began, 

Perfect decorum marks the atti- 
tude and behavior of all England 
when in church. Wherever the 
thoughts of an English congrega- 
tion, its eyes do not wander. From 
old to young, all maintain a perfect 
picture of reverential attention, 
and one of the memorable sights of 
my English experience was that of 
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the immense and perfectly reveren- 
tial congregation at Morning Prayer 
in the parish church of Leamington. 
In Yorkshire, the responses and 
hymns, sung by the choir composed 
of the men, boys, and girls of the 
parish and village, add so much to 
the service, because of the lovely na- 
tural singing voices of that county; 
and the sound of the old hymns of 
the church sung by one thousand 
Sunday-school children in the Leeds 
parish church will echo, in my ears, 
at all events, forever. All over Eng- 
land, in the country, the Church 
choir-practice is a great thing. It 
often takes place at the rectory, 
and, down in Essex, where I stayed, 
it used to furnish the great pleas- 
ure of the week for my landlady’s 
daughter, the rector’s wife making 
a tea party of it. 
_ The Evening Service, however, is 
the favorite one with the country 
folk, those who, perforce, must re- 
main home for farm tasks in the 
morning, then being free. The chil- 
dren, too, of the gentry appear then 
in full force with their governesses, 
and pews are practically filled. In 
my little Essex church, there were 
no gentry, the manor house, the old 
house of Anne Boleyn, being given 
over now to a golf club; and the 
Evening Prayer congregation, whose 
responses with quaint Essex dialect 
accent were the heartiest I ever 
have heard, was made up of what 
we call types, or characters, very 
bluff and bucolic-looking farmers, 
their buxom wives, and little boys 
and girls (for all the world like Tom 
and Maggie Tulliver), maidens, 
with very rosy cheeks, and half- 
awkward, half-bold swains. There 
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was also the little village dress- 
maker, the spinster who sold sweets 
in a tiny cottage shop, the school- 
mistress who kept village school in 
a rose-grown cottage under super- 
vision of the rector and certain (I 
am afraid, judging from gossip) very 
trying ladies, and there were also 
the quaintest-looking old men, relics 
of the Essex past, before free trade 
dealt its fatal blow at the wonderful 
fields of high golden “‘corn,” as the 
English term wheat, in the costume 
of old men of the days of Cranford, 
— “last leaves on the tree” of Es- 
sex’s great past. 

Evening Prayer ended, sermon 
done, out streamed the congrega- 
tion, to chat in the churchyard 
(English people are very averse to 
talking in their churches), and then 
stroll away in groups, or couples, 
over fields, through lanes, along the 
broad highway (in that section, a 
lovely shady road with high hedges), 
lovers dallying and sitting about on 
the stiles, while afternoon melted 
away into the long summer twilight, 
it being light at that season until 
nearly ten. 

Since the days of the Tudors, 
those country folk have been cross- 
ing those same lovely footpaths 
across those fields, high with Essex 
corn, to that same little church, lis- 
tening to the larks singing above 
them, or pausing to hear the night- 
ingales beginning their songs in the 
shrubbery of the rectory garden, 
hidden by its very high Essex 
hedges. Such peaceful, beautiful 
things have made a fine, orderly 
people, and New Englanders can 
well congratulate themselves that it 
was Essex folk who brought names 
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and Sunday ways to their section, 
ways which were perhaps born of 
this very English Sunday. 

But for the rest of an English 
Sunday as spent by the gentry, let 
me return to my Whitsunday in 
Yorkshire. We sat down, that Sun- 
day, not to luncheon, as in the week, 
but to mid-day dinner, a much sim- 
pler meal than usual, that the serv- 
ants, as many as possible, might 
have their afternoon free. Dinner 
over, the men vanished into the 
smoking-room, the women going up 
to their rooms, “‘to snooze,” as the 
English say, to read, or write let- 
ters, until tea time brought all again 
together. 

It is a Sunday afternoon custom, 
in English houses, to take the guests 
on a tour of inspection from house 
top to servant’s hall, over stables 
and farm, into poultry-yard, to the 
lodge, and through greenhouses and 
conservatories, to be shown all agri- 
cultural improvements, successes, 
inventions, the size to which the 
magnificent hot-house grapes have 
been brought by the gardener, the 
plumpness of hens, the cockiness of 
roosters, the fruit of peaches, nec- 
tarines, pear-trees, trained against 
some sun-baked brick wall. If the 
weather permit, you inspect, too, 
the gardens. 

Going to Evening Prayer was 
optional, and all met again at the 
supper, which, as all over England 
on Sunday night, was a cold one, 
with the exception, sometimes of 
hot soup. Its dishes were cold ham, 
chicken or roast beef, or all three, 
salad, cheese, cold sweets, such as 
jelly or blancmange, fool, deep- 
dish apple-pie, and fruit. Evening 
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dress was not worn and one servant, 
a maid or footman, served, the 
others being out. Either before or 
after supper, guests, either relatives, 
or the surrounding gentry, began to 
drop in and quite a party some- 
times gathered for the evening, 
which ended discreetly early. 

As on the night when Harry War- 
rington, above in his lonely room, 
heard the Lambert family below 
raising voices in old Bishop Kent’s 
evening hymn, so English families, 
on Sunday nights, still gather about 
the drawing-room piano to join in 
singing hymns, and the custom 
follows them to the Continent, 
where, in English schools, Eng- 
lish homes, England is kept alive 
to them all through England’s 
hymns. 

Family prayer has fallen into 
desuetude as a general practice, 
though it is still read on Sunday 
morning in great houses, and al- 
ways at the rectories, as I remem- 
ber it always in the rectories of 
my childhood. It is a pretty Eng- 
lish sight to see the father, Prayer 
Book in hand, his family kneeling 
about the chintz-furnished drawing- 
room, or, more often, in the dining- 
room, the maids in black gowns, 
caps, aprons, noiseless felt slippers, 
part of the group (the hearing of the 
English of the Prayer Book so con- 
stantly may explain the excellent 
vocabularies of so many English 
servants). 

In English homes of all classes, 
the work for the servants on Sun- 
day is made as light as possible; as 
many as can be spared having that 
day out, one or two alternating in 
staying in. Horses are only taken 
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out under stress of necessity and 
the coachman has also his rest. 

The governess, too, rejoices in 
Sunday, for, on that evening, she 
is relieved of her charges. Sunday, 
too, is the great day for cricket, in 
many villages; when that game, 
greatly encouraged by the clergy as 
a cure for the standing-round habit 
of village boys whom boredom soon 
leads to the public house, is played 
by the village “Eleven” on the 
Green. Men from the great house, 
as well as villagers, make up the 
“Eleven,” a standing village in- 
stitution. Golf and tennis and 
motoring have also been added to 
Sunday sports in the years just 
before the war. 

The English Sunday-school dif- 
fers from our own in that the pupils 
are composed entirely of lower-class 
children who are taught by the 
young ladies of great house and 
rectory, in country and_ town. 
There is also, in some churches, the 
children’s service, where children of 
all classes are instructed in the 
Catechism, preparatory to Con- 
firmation. 

In London, the middle classes 
spend a part of Sunday in some one 
of the parks, or make excursions to 
Southend, a seaside resort of East 
Anglia, to Richmond Park, Hamp- 
ton Court, Hampstead Heath, or to 
some tea place, such as Tag’s Island 
in the Thames. On summer Sunday 
afternoons, the Thames is like a 
pleasure stream, the people enjoy- 
ing the boating (this falls to the 
share of the upper classes on week 
days, away from London, usually, 
on summer Sundays for week-end 
visits). 
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For the fashionable, in the season, 
London offers, on Sunday, the 
church parade in Hyde Park, and 
in the afternoon, a popular concert 
at the Albert Hall for all. On Sun- 
day afternoons, also, all the year 
round, there are crowds always lis- 
tening to the orations of Hyde Park 
near the Marble Arch. 

Call this English Sunday, with its 
respect for God and consideration 
for man, dull, if you will, but, when 
you see all the English maintaining 
their standards wherever they go, 
the conviction must grow that the 
English Sunday, with its sacrifices 
and restraints for the general rest, 
must play a very large part in in- 
creasing the resisting power of the 
English character. As nurse, govern- 
ess, teacher, when on the Continent, 
the English girl or woman remains 
true to the English Sunday stand- 
ards, and it is in her charge that are 
placed, not only the royal children 
of many kingdoms, but those of 
many of the other upper-class fami- 
lies of Europe. 

The greatest tribute, however, 
to the English Sunday and its effect 
in training children is paid it by the 
foreign husbands of so many Eng- 
lishwomen. I know, for instance, an 
Englishwoman by parentage, but 
born out of England and married to 
a foreigner, who is bringing up her 
two daughters to keep the English 
Sunday, at much personal incon- 
venience to herself, at the wish of 
her husband. And two young girls, 
daughters of an English mother and 
foreign father, told me that they 
always follow the ways of the Eng- 
lish Sunday, because their father, a 
well-known professor, believes that 
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it lies as the basis of their mother’s 
self-control and steady reliability. 

There may be wiser Sundays than 
the English one, certainly there are 
much livelier ones in many Con- 
tinental cities, but after all, Mon- 
day is the best test, and the country 
that, after its day of repose or merry- 
making, is still in best control of 
nerves and temper, and is freest 
from unpleasant reactions, surely 
has best solved the question of how 
to spend its Sunday. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 

Q. What is the difference between an 
“empire” and a “kingdom”? 

A. A kingdom is ordinarily a 
single country or dominion subject 
to a king or queen. This is the 
Anglo-Saxon term, and one natural- 
ly thinks of the various dominions 
among Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic 
peoples as examplesof its use. Again, 
one kingdom has become subject to 
another and the two have gradually 
become one, as in the case of England 
and Scotland; or the union has been 
expressed in a common term, “The 
United Kingdom,” as applied to 
Great Britain and Ireland. England 
has tended to keep the idea of “the 
king” and “the kingdom” upper- 
most, even though other ideas and 
titles were attached. For example, 
Queen Victoria was referred to as 
‘Queen of England and Empress of 
India.” 

An empire, on the other hand, is 
usually a union of states or king- 
doms, most of which have been 
taken by conquest and have been 
made wholly subject to the con- 
quering power, which is in every 
sense sovereign, absolute. This is 
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the Latin term, and one looks back 
to Rome as the historic example. 
Rome was much smaller than the 
average kingdom when its power 
began to be felt in the world. In 
later times, it became the example 
of all that is unfortunate in an em- 
pire, in its ruthless destruction of 
small states and of the arts and 
architecture of subject peoples. 
The imperialistic idea is sharply 
contrasted with democracy. The 
original idea of the kingdom, how- 
ever, was doubtless that the king 
should rule for the benefit of all the 
people. Out of a kingdom a democ- 
racy may grow. But an empire 
usually ceases to be, because it 
over-reaches and becomes despotic. 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
(1837-1901) 


Green, 1, Epilogue; Coman and 
Kendall, xrv-xv1; McCarthy, His- 
tory of Our Own Times; England 
Under Gladstone; G. W. Russell, 
Gladstone; Bagehot, The English 
Constitution; Ward, Reign of Queen 
Victoria; Smiles, Life of George 
Stephenson; Muirhead, Life of 
James Watt; Kingsley, Alton Locke; 
Bronté, Shirley; Thackeray, The 
Virginians; Mulock, John Halifax, 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 


your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the questions; 
mumber your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. When was the Union Jack 
adopted as the national flag of 
Great Britain? 


- Mention some of the accom- 
plishments of the premier who 
made a “righteous peace” with 
the Boers. 


. When was the slave trade 
abolished in the British domin- 
ions? 


. Who were the “‘Ironsides,” the 
“Die-hards,” and the “Hedg- 
ers’’? 


. When was a system of national 
education established by law? 


. Mention some of the character- 
istics and attainments of the 
man who gained for the Jews 
the right to sit in the House of 
Commons. 


. What king declared that by 
granting rights to the people he 
was “‘no longer a king but a 
slave”? 


. In whose reign was the old 
king’s court separated into va- 
rious tribunals? 


. What circumstance brought the 
Duke of Medina to the Liz- 
ard? 


. What changes resulted when 
continental feudalism was in- 
troduced? 


. 
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RESIDENCES FOR WRENS 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Let the word “wren” be spoken, 
and most of us mentally begin hum- 
ming the nursery song which de- 
scribes the luxurious program sug- 
gested by Robin Redbreast, and 
Jenny Wren’s modestly virtuous 
preference for retaining her own 
humbler sphere. Whether the de- 
tail of this ditty be scientific or no, 
the song serves early to endear 
Jenny and her “plain brown gown.” 

There are a good many species of 
wrens in the United States; Mrs 
Mabel Osgood Wright says eight 
are common east of the Rockies, 
and certain wrens are found in the 
West, — all with interesting homes. 
The Carolina wren is by nature 
more of a backwoodsman than the 
lively Jenny (taking our little 
house-wren for the bird of the bal- 
lad), and is happier in lonely, 
woodsy spots than in the more ur- 
ban situations of her cousin. Her 
nest is bulky, made of twigs, 
grasses, etc., but has a warm lining 
of feathers, and is cosily hidden 
away in old stumps and tree hol- 
lows, in niches in rocks, or perhaps 
even in a crevice in some old shed or 
cabin. The border of a stream or a 


brush heap near water, or the bushy 
fastnesses of a fallen tree top will 
often show this modest domicile. 
The water-wren is snug in her mossy 
nest with its soft interior of finer 
moss, hair or feathers, concealed in 
the little dens made by an upturned 
tree trunk, or in a half-decayed 
mossy log or stump, matching the 
surroundings so delightfully that 
they seem part of the whole. The 
marsh-wrens, both short- and long- 
billed, make a globular shaped 
structure with its small circular 
opening on the side, and use grasses, 
or sedges for the thatch, and plant- 
down for the inside tapestry. The 
long-billed takes cat-tail down for 
its lining, and, apparently enjoying 
art for art’s sake, builds several 
other nests beside the one used to 
shelter the eggs. 

Lovely and interesting as are 
these woodland homes, and fasci- 
nating as is the search for one of 
them in its picturesque setting, the 
more commonplace nest of Jenny, 
our brave and diligent little neigh- 
bor, loses nothing in the enthusiasm 
it rouses in an observer who has 
once witnessed an incident illustrat- 
ing her ingenuity and persistence. 
Burroughs’s testimony, that she 
“will build anywhere from a boot to 
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a bombshell” matches that of many 
an amateur naturalist, and her 
habit of staking a claim on property 
previously dedicated to the use of 
man is a decided asset in interest, to 
humans. Flattered though we be 
by her electing us for neighbors, we 
have to admit that Jenny is not a 
good mixer among her own kind, 
nor is she friendly with other spe- 
cies of birds presumptuous enough 
to try to settle near her, and scolds 
and sputters, as spiteful a little 
bunch of feathers as ever flew. She 
has been convicted of destroying 
eggs of other birds in nearby nests, 
whether from prudential motives — 
to reduce the number of mouths to 
feed—or from wanton temper, 
who can tell? And if an over-enthu- 
siastic would-be bird host think 
that since a one-roomed house 
means one happy family, a two- 
roomed mansion will mean double 
bliss, he will speedily be unde- 
ceived. Either the English sparrow 
will take possession, or if the en- 
trance hole has been planned to pre- 
vent his intrusion, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wren will guard against any system 
of duplex housing by filling one 
apartment with rubbish. A Miss 
Benjamin and a Mr. Tetrault of 
West Lafayette, Indiana, found a 
collection of miscellaneous bits in 
a two-compartment wren-house, 
some items so large that they must 
have been insinuated through the 
small entrance with much care. 
After sorting the bits into different 
heaps, they photographed the col- 
lection, and listed it as follows: — 


472 nails of all kinds, from two-inch brads 
to tin roof nails 
2 screws 
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I wire ring about one half an inch in di- 
ameter 

2 staples 

69 pieces of wire, mostly broken bits of 
chicken netting 

II spiders’ nests 

Sticks, straws, string, cotton waste 


This curious habit has been noted 
by Burroughs, and commented 
upon at length by Elon Howard 
Eaton. 

Even cats will dodge the plucky 
little house-wren, but she meets her 
Waterloo when the English sparrow 
comes to town (alas that it has come 
to most of our towns:), and unless 
she has the codperation of human 
friends, handy with shotgun and 
trap and wily in providing wren 
houses impervious to sparrows, 
must flee before the sparrow host. 
And here is one place where we can 
outwit the aggressive bird, at least 


‘to the extent of taking thought of 


his stature when we build a wren- 
house. We can plan the entrance 
too small to admit his rotund pres- 
ence, yet big enough for wee Jenny 
and her mate. A one-inch hole will 
suit the wren perfectly and keep 
out almost any other bird. If red 
squirrels infest the neighborhood, 
the entrance to a wooden facade 
will be better protected from en- 
largement by gnawing if it has a bit 
of tin or zinc (say two inches square 
with a one inch hole) exactly fitted 
against it. The wrens will be less 
forcibly “at home” to sparrows if 
no perch or veranda embellishes 
their house, inviting unwelcome 
company to “twitter exasperat- 
ingly to more desirable occupants,” 
as Mr. Dearborn says feelingly in 
his Government bulletin. 


The desired size of Mrs. Wren’s 
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residence is given by Mrs. Mabel 
Osgood Wright as four by four by 
six inches, a tiny hut; yet if extra 
space be allowed, it but serves to 
excite the wrens’ passion for build- 
ing, and they will sometimes pile 
in twigs until the very eggs are in 
danger of neglect. As Jenny is 
elastic in her taste in architecture, 
the exact shape and dimensions do 
not seem to make much difference, 
after one has made sure that the 
diameter of the entrance hole is 
correct, and has located it slightly 
above the lower half of the facade, 
but any style of house should be 
constructed with either roof or 
floor removable, to allow of cleans- 
ing after the birds have flown. 
Wrens are fastidious in the matter 
of cleanliness and want a fresh nurs- 
ery for each brood (three are often 
raised), so that it is well to have on 
hand a few extra houses to set up 
at need as the season advances, 
even though, in deference for Mrs. 
Wren’s exclusive spirit, placing a 
number of them together at one 
time is inadvisable. Very simple 
homes will be gladly rented by the 
little couple, even a tomato can, 
refitted with a wood end and suit- 
able entrance, not being scorned. 
Among the anecdotes related of 
the house-wren’s odd nesting sites: 
pocket of an old coat, cracked 
cider jug, a human skull — be- 
longing to a physician, and now 
exhibited nest and all at the Na- 
tional Museum,—and the cav- 
ity made by hanging a rug over a 
fence (cited in Home Procress for 
March, 1916), the most appealing is 
Mrs. Wright’s story of the inde- 
fatigable little homemaker who 
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lodged her nest on the inside, in- 
curved rim of a housemaid’s pail 
hung bottom upward on a stake! 

“What shall we do?” I said to 
the maid. 

“My, but the work of them!” 
was her admiring reply. “Leave 
them have it; I can do with some- 
thing else, for it’s a sin to discour- 
age that much pluck when it trusts 
you for the lend of the pail.” 

When domestic science thus gen- 
erously acknowledges the rights of 
Jenny to her special type of domes- 
ticity, need one urge further the 
delights of offering residences to 
wrens? 


ENGLAND, A GARDEN COUNTRY 
BY MAY PEMBERTON 


ENGLAND is essentially a land of 
gardens. Go where one will, North, 
South, East, or West; through the 
Lake District, over the Sussex 
Downs, in the bleak region of the 
East coast, or among the wooded 
lanes of Devon or the Midland 
Counties, gardens are to be seen 
everywhere, adding a note of 
warmth and rich coloring to the 
landscape. 

The extensive “grounds” of the 
large country-seats — the “stately 
homes of England” —are well- 
known to travelers, and have, 
moreover, been so often described 
and depicted in book and magazine 
that little need be said of them here. 
Their magnificent forest trees, 
waving graceful boughs over the 
green lawns, their rockeries, rose 
alleys, miniature lakes, and well 
stocked kitchen-gardens have been 
from generation to generation the 


‘ 
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pride and joy of successive English 
landowners, who have gloried in the 
perfect up-keep and constant im- 
provement of these regal, park-like 
demesnes. 

One particular English garden, 
however,— unique rather than 
typical,— is worthy of special 
mention; for no visitor to England 
can afford to miss seeing Hampton 
Court. In the far-off days when 
this magnificent pile and its beauti- 
ful surroundings awakened the cu- 
pidity of King Henry VIII, the now 
famous elm avenue, formal Dutch 
garden, and intricate maze were yet 
in their infancy. The gay, many- 
colored tulips that deck the beds in 
early spring and attract their crowd 
of admirers every year, were then 
unknown in England. There was, 
perhaps, little to foretell the perfec- 
tion to which Hampton Court Gar- 


den would eventually attain. Yet 
“Bluff King Hal” was at once 
struck with the beauty of the en- 
semble as it met his covetous eye 


for the first time. Probably he 
approached it from the Thames, 
seated in the royal barge with the 
unfortunate queen of the moment 
by his side, and followed by a gay 
retinue of courtiers. No doubt, as 
the merry throng were landed at the 
river steps, there were many excla- 
mations of delight and surprise; and 
the king expressed his admiration of 
Wolsey’s new home in such decided 
terms that, not without a secret 
pang of regret, the Cardinal pre- 
sented it to his capricious majesty. 
A generous — but judicious — gift! 

But these large gardens, beauti- 
ful, magnificent, as they undoubt- 
edly are, scarcely make the same 
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appeal to the garden-lover as do 
those of smaller, more intimate size. 
England is full of lovely gardens 
comprising on an average from two 
to three acres, where the cultivation 
of flowers becomes a favorite pas- 
time with their owners. Of late 
years especially, gardening has been 
taken up by English women with 
intense interest, and nothing gives 
more pleasure to the owner of a 
garden than to grow her flowers 
from seeds, plan her rockeries, and 
prune her roses. But the English 
woman of to-day does not stop at 
these — to her— “light” duties; 
she will gladly make her back ache 
with weeding, hoeing, and digging, 
and takes a pride in mowing the 
lawn tillit resembles emerald velvet 
in its beautiful glossy sheen. There 
is even a pleasant rivalry among 
garden-lovers in country places, a 
friendly competition as to who may 
raise the earliest vegetables, display 
the finest crop, or produce the larg- 
est blooms from bulbs or seeds. In 
addition to the pleasure and inter- 
est the work affords, women are 
finding that nothing is more bene- 
ficial to health than the long hours 
spent in the fresh air, and the vigor- 
ous exercise that garden duties in- 
volve. Tired nerves, too, find their 
restorative in daily contact with 
Nature in all her moods, and the 
gradual divining of some of her 
wonderful secrets. 

Perhaps there are few joys more 
real than that experienced by seeing 
the rewarding leaf and bud appear- 
ing in the eagerly longed-for spring, 
as the result of hard labor in past 
autumn days. With the exception 
of a few weeks in winter when the 
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ground is frost-bound, or earth 
sleeps beneath her coverlet of thick 
protecting snow, there is scarcely 
any time in England when work 
may not be done in, or for the gar- 
den. All garden work is necessarily 
preparation for what is to come, — 
a looking forward to the harvest of 
fruit or flower, reaping after sowing, 
then, again, immediate forethought 
for the crop that is to be. And each 
season has its intense interest for 
the gardener, though perhaps no 
other can compare with the delights 
of reawakening spring. 

The cool, damp qualities of the 
English climate are specially favor- 
able to the cultivation of gardens. 
No long rainy season, no extended 
period of parching heat, interferes 
with the steady growth of grass and 
flowers. Nature here in England 


shows a more equable mood than to 


run to these extremes, and after the 
few hot weeks of summer is ever 
ready with a cool, moist hand to lift 
up the heads of her drooping chil- 
dren and renew them with the 
breath of life. 

Then, again, the irresistible 
charm of an English garden is 
greatly enhanced by the beauty of 
its setting, and owes much to the 
atmospheric effect peculiar to the 
climate of this, and a few other coun- 
tries. The ever-varying light and 
shade is suffused with a soft, pearly 
haze which gives a sense of mystery 
to the dim horizon, and softens, 
while at the same time it accentu- 
ates the bright coloring of flowers 
and foliage in the foreground. 

It would be difficult to make a se- 
lection among the myriad lovely 
English gardens for special or de- 
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tailed description. All vary accord- 
ing to the taste and fancy of the 
owner. In one, the rose garden may 
be the chief feature, where from 
June onward all is a riot of delicious 
scent and bloom from climber, 
bush, and standard. Or in another, 
the rock garden’s countless treas- 
ures will be the dominant note, a 
blaze of many colors throughout 
the spring and again in autumn. 
Here is to be seen a garden arranged 
on formal lines: clipped yew trees, 
neat square beds, a trim lawn with 
sun-dial in the centre. There, a 
garden in which the flowers bloom 
luxuriantly in large herbaceous 
borders, and the lawn appears to 
wander on without restraint to wild 
woodland beyond. But perhaps the 
formal garden, with the sun-dial in 
the midst, is just now the favorite 
arrangement and most often to be 
met with in English gardens of all 
sizes. The sun-dial, in fact, is now- 
adays almost indispensable, and 
with its gentle, timely reminders 
“Watch, for ye know not the hour,” 
“Time and Tide wait for no man,” 
‘Behold, the hour is at hand,” and 
like inscriptions, takes on a note of 
personality, not to be disregarded. 
In their endless variety lies half the 
charm of English gardens, and each 
one has its mark of individuality 
and makes its special appeal; a pic- 
ture in itself, it is the creation and 
expression of the artist who dwells 
there among the flowers. 

And if it is difficult to select any 
one style of garden for special com- 
ment, description, and praise, so is 
it very hard to decide at what time 
a beautiful garden is seen at its best. 
Certainly it is not at noon when the 
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midday sun is at its highest, and 
black shadows, hard in outline, are 
cast upon the grass. Not then is 
felt the full force of the garden’s 
magic spell. It may be at dawn, 
when a thousand dew-drops twinkle 
on the grass like many-colored jew- 
els, and the air seems to quiver with 
the faint stir of rustling leaf and the 
twitter of newly awakened birds. 
There is then an expectant hush: 
the garden lies pure and undefiled, 
awaiting the kiss of the sun, and 
as he rises in his strength the 
air is filled with joyous acclama- 
tions : — 


Nature’s glad anthem: the song of the birds 
Heard in the spring at the dawn; 

A carol, a pean, a song without words, 
A serenade hailing the morn. 


Or it may be that a contrasting pic- 
ture may make a more tender appeal 
to the garden-lover: the garden as 
twilight falls, and the last rays of 
the setting sun cast a faint flicker of 
gold on some western corner. The 
air is still and filled with the deli- 
cate scent of a hundred flowers that 
lift their heads to receive a dewy 
benediction, and as the silence 
deepens and the sentinel stars ap- 
pear, the clear note of the nightin- 
gale or a late-singing thrush alone 
breaks the silence: — 

A lullaby sweet of pure liquid notes, 

Heard in the quiet of even; 


A slumber-song rising from myriad throats, 
An evensong floating to heaven. 


Each season, too, will claim its 
tribute and its worshipers. Which 
shall receive the greater meed of 
praise? Shall it be spring, dainty- 
footed, whispering her secret of the 
resurrection to the budding earth? 
Or summer, in her flowing robe of 
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green, setting up her standards 
where’er she passes? Or autumn, 
whose magic touch turns all to gold 
as she gathers in the harvest of the 
world? Each, so perfect in her 
beauty and so wonderful in the ful- 
fillment of her mission, calls forth 
our wonder and admiration. And 
winter, dreaded, feared, and seldom 
welcomed, can yet charm us by the 
yearly miracle of sparkling hoar- 
frost and pure white dazzling snow. 
We can give no general verdict. 
The favorite time and season must 
be chosen by the owner of the gar- 
den, for more than aspect or sur- 
roundings, more than color, light, 
or shade, the individual tempera- 
ment will have the casting vote. 
Few gardens are prettier or more 
seductive than those of simple cot- 
tage homes. What can be more 


pleasing to the eye than a small 


thatched cottage with a tangle of 
honeysuckle and roses over the rus- 
tic porch, standing in a little garden 
of many-colored summer blooms? 
Or, an old gray-stone, gabled house, 
such as may be seen in the Cots- 
wolds, in the midst of an orchard of 
cherry trees in the full glory of their 
pure white blossom; the flagged 
path leading to the door bordered 
with bright clumps of mauve aubre- 
tia, white arabis, and blue forget- 
me-not; while right and left among 
the scattered petals from overladen 
boughs, white narcissus and the 
later daffodils are “flutt’ring and 
dancing in the breeze”? Surely 
these are pictures to remember, to 
dwell upon in darker days when 
winter lays its icy grip upon the 
land. Well Wordsworth knew the 
value of such glimpses of beauty, 
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stored away in the mind’s inner re- 
cesses that later they might 
... flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

To seek among the English poets 
for proof of their love of flowers and 
gardens would be a lengthy, but 
delightful, task, and in this the path 
has been trodden before us; but it is 
safe to say there is not one but has 
paid tribute to, and given some en- 
during, picturesque epithet to many 
of our garden favorites. To enumer- 
ate even some of these would be to 
make too long a digression here. We 
are dealing with the England of to- 
day and her gardens as a whole, 
rather than with the. individual 


flowers grown in them. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that flowers alone 
do not entirely make up the charm 
of a garden. The beauty we seek to 
achieve depends much on the trees 


that form the immediate back- 
ground to the borders, or decorate 
the lawns, filtering sunlight through 
graceful, waving branches, and 
making patches of cool, delicious 
shade. 

Flowers and trees, however, are 
not only indispensable for the 
beauty they contribute to a garden, 
they also insure us dear companions 
whom we would not be without. 
Flowers attract the bees to their 
honey-laden blooms; trees are the 
homes of our beautiful singing- 
birds. Without the drowsy hum in 
summer’s noonday heat, and the 
sweet, clear song at eventide, our 
gardens would be silent and lacking 
half their charm. 

But the reader must be recalled 
from the poetical to the practical 
aspect of the garden, for no descrip- 
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tion of England in this connection 
would be complete without some 
mention of the large tracts of “‘mar- 
ket-gardens” in the fruit-growing 
counties. There is no better exam- 
ple than the Vale of Evesham, in 
Worcestershire, and a visit to this 
particular district in early spring is 
well repaid. Acre after acre has 
been planted with plum trees, and 
the whole valley as seen from the 
rising ground surrounding it re- 
sembles a billowy sea, wave upon 
wave of white foam rolling to the 
horizon. Such blossoming orchards 
stretch for miles. The trees are ar- 
ranged in neat, regular avenues, 
and a nearer inspection reveals rows 
of brightly colored gillyflowers or 
gay yellow daffodils forming a vari- 
egated, sun-checkered carpet under 
the trees and completing an arrest- 
ing picture. A little later in the 
year the apple orchards hold sway 
with their dainty pink and white 
blossoms, and these surpass even 
the plum trees of earlier bloom. 
When the spring pageant is over 
and summer wanes to autumn, it is 
wonderful to see these miles of fruit 
trees bearing their respective har- 
vests: red, yellow and purple plums; 
juicy green or brown pears; rosy 
and golden apples, the boughs 
weighed down almost to the ground. 
Entire fields are devoted to aspara- 
gus, and in autumn its feathery 
green and orange foliage and tiny 
red berries add a note of warm color 
to the “ gardens.” 

In May and early June — the 
market season for asparagus — is a 
very busy time in the district. As 
early as four o’clock in the morning 
women, wearing large, white sun- 
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bonnets, are in the field, tying up 
the appetizing bundles and packing 
them for the early morning trains. 
“Picking time” is very remunera- 
tive to the cottage women in the 
fruit areas; hops, strawberries, cur- 
rants, raspberries, gooseberries, etc., 
are all gathered by women, and as 
tons of these fruits are sent away to 
town in all parts of England during 
the summer months, there is plenty 
of work for all willing hands. Trav- 
elers on the country roads in the 
early morning are met by wagons 
laden with cheery, healthy women 
and girls of all ages, setting out for 
their day’s work in the “gardens.” 
At the same early hours the usually 
quiet, sleepy streets of the little 
market towns resound with the 


clatter of the “drays,” piled high. 


with pot-hampers of delicious fruit, 
“punnets” of glowing ruddy straw- 
berries, barrels of apples, and bas- 
kets of sweet-smelling flowers, as 
they are driven over the cobble- 
stones on their way to the nearest 
railway station. 

In one particular area of Glouces- 
tershire the fruit is grown entirely 
for making jam, the factory being 
adjacent to the orchards, and a de- 
licious whiff borne upon the breeze 
to the high road reports to the pass- 
er-by what kind of jam — straw- 
berry, raspberry, or black-currant 
— is being made at the moment. A 
few hundred yards beyond the 
“jam garden” there was at one 
time a “‘bee farm,” where a perfect 
colony of these industrious little 
creatures were housed in the most 
up-to-date hives, but fortunately 
the old-fashioned, straw-covered 
“‘skip” had not been entirely dis- 
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carded and lent a note of pictur- 
esqueness to the scene. Needless 
to say that the honey gathered 
from the variety of blossoms to 
be found in the jam garden and 
the sweet-scented flowers that or- 
namented it, was without parallel. 
Bees are, of course, a welcome addi- 
tion to many a cottage garden, and 
the honey is sold with fair profit. In 
these days of necessary economy, 
indeed, when no means of providing 
food for the country must be neg- 
lected, bees should be turned to 
good account and their luscious 
store welcomed as a wholesome and 
delicious dainty. 

The garden-lover, too, is realizing 
that her hobby and pleasure must 
yield fruit to add to the nation’s 
need, and large portions of land 
hitherto devoted to lawn or her- 
baceous border are being sacrificed 
for the planting of potatoes and 
other vegetables, and tracts are be- 
ing specially set aside for the culti- 
vation of valuable herbs — camo- 
mile, nightshade (belladonna), and 
the like, for medicinal use among 
the sick and wounded. In some gar- 
dens serried ranks of foxgloves 
stand at attention, ready to be of- 
fered up for their yield of digitalis. 
So the gardening hobby, indulged in 
in far-away times of peace as a rec- 
reation and a pleasure, serves now 
to render important aid to England 
in her hour of need. 

Can it be doubted, moreover, that 
the peaceful garden with its happy 
influences does much to alleviate 
the strain and stress under which 
women are living at the present 
time? From the first days, when 
they pored over catalogues, master- 
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ing the mysteries of “sub-soils,” 
“aspects,” “habits of growth,” and 
other problems, garden-lovers have 
emerged from the obscure places of 
technical terms and now, familiar 
with their names, their wants, their 
times and seasons, they love the in- 
mates of their gardens, make them 
their companions, and turn to them 
for never-failing sympathy: — 

“Oh, Tiger-lily,” said Alice, “I wish you 
could talk.” 


“We can talk,” said the Tiger-lily ;“ when 
there’s anybody worth talking to.” 


Children all the world over, revel- 
ing in Alice through the Looking- 
glass, have laughed with delight 
over this duologue, realizing its 
absurdity. 

Garden-lovers, too, have smiled 
— understanding its truth. 

All places that the eye of Heaven visits 


Are to the wise man ports and happy 
havens. 


But there are no happier havens in 
England than her beautiful, well- 
beloved gardens. Here, in due time, 
as we stroll among the fragrant 
flowers, eye and ear attentive to 


nature’s heavenly message, the 
Spirit of Peace will surely meet us, 
walking in the garden, in the cool of 
the day. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDIES 


Tue Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in con- 
nection with our Burroughs Club 
Course of Study. No Answers are 
expected by the Nature Bureau. 


The Wrens 


What sort of a feeder is the wren? 

What does Burroughs say as to wren music 
in America and England? 

What other American songster does the 
great Carolina wren resemble? 
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How does its song compare for volume with 
that of other wrens? 

Describe wrens’ nests seen in England. 

What materials does the house-wren prefer 
for its nest? 

Give an instance of its peculiar skill in 
handling twigs. 

Does the house-wren always build its own 
nest? 
Tell of the squabble watched by Burroughs 
between a house-wren and a bluebird. 
Which of a pair of wrens builds the nest for 
the second brood? 

What color are the house-wren’s eggs? 

Where is the winter-wren found? 

How does this bird get its name? 

Describe the winter-wren’s motions. 

What color is the winter wren? 

Describe his song. 

In Burroughs’s locality, New York State, 
how late is the winter-wren heard? 

Describe the winter-wren’s nest. How is it 
lined? 


England 


What is the rock formation in England? 

What adjectives does Burroughs use to 
describe English mountains? 

Compare English and American climates. 

Are lichens found in England? Why not? 
What takes their place? 

To what animal agency is the smoothness of 
English fields due? 

Why is grass so prevalent in England? 

What is the general aspect of English parks? 

What is the prevailing wild flower in Eng- 
land? Weed? Bird? 

Describe English foot paths. 

Is England well furnished with frogs, in- 
sects and squirrels, compared with 
America? 

Tell about English rabbits. 

How does English bird song compare with 
American in quality? Quantity? 

Why are English birds more numerous 
proportionally than American? 

Does English autumn foliage turn bright 
like ours? 

How about the tints of blossoms and fruit 
and autumn foliage in Scotland? 

Compare the appearance of American trees 
with English. 

Compare the English yew tree with our 
species. Is ours really a tree? 

Note the resemblances and differences be- 
tween English and American beeches. 
When will the bumblebee frequent the 

beech? 

What is an English copse, and how used? 
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JUNIOR READINGS FOR NOVEMBER 
SPECIAL SEEDS 

You recall that last month we 
spoke of how each seed has a baby 
plant wrapped up inside its shell. 
Though all seeds are alike in this 
point, they differ a good deal in 
form and in the use we make of 
them. Nature makes the seed so 
that it may make a plant, but it 
happens that the seed itself is often 
useful to us for food, sometimes just 
as it grows, or at least with the 
small improvement of taking off its 
hard coat, as chestnuts, for in- 
stance, or the many nuts you can 
think of. Many birds are fond of 
seeds, as we are of nuts, and make 
them their chief food. Fortunately 
they do not want the same seeds as 
we, in most cases. 

We call many of our seeds grains 
or cereals, and the word cereal itself 


is interesting, for it comes from 


Ceres, the Roman goddess of har- 
vests. Long before the time of 
Christ, the Romans used to hold 
festivals at harvest time, as a reli- 
gious ceremony, bringing offerings 
of grain (usually wheat and barley) 
to Ceres’ altar, so when mother 
says, “Eat your cereal,” you can 
think how hundreds and hundreds 
of years ago Roman children en- 
joyed seeing the procession march 
up to Ceres’ temple. 

These cereals or grain-plants grow 
in much the same way; at the top of 
a slender stalk, with narrow, grass- 
like leaves, are the flowers in close 
“heads,” which later form seeds. 
Each seed is protected from the 
weather in a little papery cover that 
is very hard and thin when the seed 
is ripe. Perhaps some of you have 
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seen the threshing machine that 
separates seeds, or kernels, from 
these covers, or husks, which, — 
when they have been threshed or 
beaten from the grain, — are called 
chaff. There is one grain, maize or 
Indian corn, that grows on ears, and 
here the whole ear has a husky out- 
side covering instead of little husks 
for each separate kernel. 

Another useful form of seed is the 
bean. You all know how common 
beans look growing (what do you 
call their cover?), or served whole 
on the table, but perhaps you do 
not think when you are eating cer- 
tain candies or ice cream that you 
are tasting ground-up “‘beans,”’ as 
the vanilla fruit is called, though 
really the whole pod is used. In 
some pantries this dried pod is kept 
and ground in a spice mill when 
the cook wants vanilla flavoring. 
Grinding the pod is not so handy as 
using liquid essence, but the flavor 
is delicious. Then when you have a 
cup of cocoa or a slice of chocolate 
cake, you are still enjoying seed, 
from the fruit of the cacoa tree, 
which has its seeds neatly packed 
together inside a fleshy rind. You 
can see a picture under cacao, in the 
Dictionary. 

The seeds children think of quick- 
est as good to eat are nuts, of course, 
and we do not need to spend much 
time on them. Do you know what 
sort of a “nut” we get our cocoa- 
nut fibre from? Where it grows? 
On what style of tree? 

Burroughs says some things about 
nuts, and you can find out other 
things, by looking at the pictures in 
the back of the Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. 
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How do heavy nuts get sown? xv, 85. 

What effect on nuts has the blue jay’s 
storing? vil, 55-57. 

What seed will the snow bunting eat in 
winter? 111, 97. 

What is the name of the chestnut seed cell? 


V, 143-44. 

What is the name of the pine and hemlock 
seed cell? vii, 51, 58. 

What kind of seed has the locust tree, and 
what bird likes them? vu, 58. 

What does Burroughs call the fruit of the 
sugar-berry or lotus, and why does it keep 
its fruit all winter? vu, 13. 

Why does Burroughs think the seeds of the 
honey locust cling all winter? vit, 13. 
How do chestnuts and acorns differ in this 

respect? vil, 13. 

What seeds do wild mice store for winter? 
V, 237; Vil, 62; 1, 121. 

Name part of the red squirrel’s winter store 
of seeds. 11, 139; V, 113; vl, 58-60. 

Is the meat of the butternut placed exactly 
in the middle of the shell? vit, 60. 

Do seeds always germinate the year of their 
planting? v, 213-15; 1x, 6 


TWO LITTLE STRANGERS 


Dip you ever see a baby orang-utan 
just landed in a strange country, 
and feeling oh! so homesick and 
forlorn? Strolling near the Primate 
house in the Bronx Zoo, you might 
see a little wire net pen down in a 
leafy dell, and wonder what it was 
used for. Then you might see Keeper 
Engeholm, the guardian angel of the 
Primates, or monkeys as we care- 
lessly call these nimble brethren, 
with a pan in his hand, going ’cross 
lots to that pen. He opens the door 
of the pen, steps inside, speaks to a 
little bundle of dark fur huddled in 
one corner, and places on the ground 
two slices of bread, two peeled ba- 
nanas, and two small apples. Still 
the brown bunch hardly stirs, and 
the big keeper picks up an apple and 
places it in a little black hand, 
chirruping encouragingly. 

“What have you there?” we ask, 
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and the pleasant-faced man replies, 
“Two young orangs, poor little 
babies.” 

“They don’t seem to take much 
interest in their food, do they?” 

“No, they are n’t in very good 
condition, and it’s hard to get ’em 
to feed. They’ve only been here 
about two weeks, and they’re so 
unhappy.” 

Here part of the furry bundle 
wiggles a trifle apart from the dark 
bunch and takes a few bites of 
apple. At once the other half sets 
up a whimper, and cuddles into his 
companion’s arms again. 

“They’re like that all the time. 
That bigger one is a stupid fellow, 
and such a baby.” 

“How old are they? Where did 
you get them?” 

“About a year to a year and a 
half. Got ’em from a freight 
steamer that put into port here.” 

“Do they sleep out all night?” 

“Oh, no. I just put them in this 
pen day times away from the crowd 
of visitors, so they can have fresh 
air and climb ’round if they feel like 
it. They ’re not doing very well.” 
And he shook his head over his pa- 
thetic charges. 

“Don’t they usually prosper in 
captivity?” 

“Oh, my, yes; lots of ’em do. 
We’ll step over to the outer cages 
on the rear of the Primate house, 
and you watch me give Toto and 
Fannie and Boma a pan of water 
to play with.” 

Such antics as follow the entrance 
of that pan! Mr. Engeholm sends it 
spinning across the floor, and Toto, 
the red-haired orang-utan, and his 
two black chimpanzee friends made 
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a dash for the new toy. But when a 
big pail of water is poured in, how 
they scamper! 

“That’s all right, Toto. I’m not 
going to duck you,” says the keeper, 
laughing, and soon Toto comes edg- 
ing back. First he paddles his feet, 
and then washes his hands so care- 
fully it really seems as though he 
ought to have soap and a towel, so 
human are his motions. His face is 
washed last, and then he begins 
playfully spattering water at Fan- 
nie and Boma, who take their turn 
at dipping and splashing. Every 
few minutes one of them plays a 
little too roughly, and then his com- 
panion stamps his feet noisily, to 
show he does n’t like it, this being 
the chimpanzee way of saying, 
“Look out, now. None of your 
tricks!”’ Or they both spring away 
from the pan and spar and dodge 


like a pair of boxers. Or perhaps ~ 


one of them takes a sudden notion 
to scramble along a pipe at the wall 
separating the open from the house 
cage, and play with a padlock on 
the gate, laying his ear to it with 
such an interested air we’d think he 
had a telephone call! 

Life seems one long picnic of fun 
and fresh air and food to Toto and 
Fannie and Boma — let us hope the 

_ two little waifs will catch some of 
the gay spirits of the Primate happy 
family, and frisk and eat with the 
liveliest. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Is there any rule as to the number of 
chestnuts in a burr? Do they always come 
in pairs? 
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A. No, not always in pairs, 
though commonly so. Sargent, in 
his Manual of the Trees of North 
America, in discussing the Castanea 
in general, says: — 

Fruit maturing in one season, its involucre 
(the burr) inclosing from one to three nuts 
. -. Ovate, acute, crowned by the remnants 


of the style... cylindrical, or when more 
than one, flattened. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is mot in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. What species of wrens does Bur- 
roughs name? 

2. How do wrens in general com- 
pare for activity with other birds? 

. What materials do wrens use 
for nests? 

. Where does the 
build? 

. Describe the house-wren’s song. 

. Is England well furnished with 
rocks? 

. Why are English beaches peb- 
bly instead of sandy? 

. How does Burroughs charac- 
terize the general aspect of 
English vegetable growth com- 
pared with American? 

. How do English and American 
wild flowers compare? 

. What is the prevailing tree in 
England? 


house-wren 
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FRIENDLINESS IN CHILDREN 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


In considering the subject of visi- 
tors in the home and children, it is 
natural and proper to place special 
emphasis on the effect upon the 
children of the visitors, — of their 
personalities and of their words and 
actions. For, as has been truly said, 
visitors are among the most impor- 
tant forces in a child’s education. It 
is of the greatest importance that 
visitors should realize how much it 
is within their power to make or 
mar, so far as the children of the 
family are concerned, when they 
are guests in a home. The more fully 
they appreciate this, the more val- 
uable to the children will be their 
visits, the more the children will 
gain from them. 

But the opposite end of the sub- 
ject is equally important, — the 
attitude of the children to the visi- 
tors and the actions and words of 
the children in their association 
with guests. Emerson has wisely 
said, “The way to have a friend is 
to be one.” This is quite as true of 
children as of their elders. A friend- 
ly child is a child who enters into a 
natural and right relation with vis- 
itors, and both gives and takes the 
best that the opportunity offers, of 
pleasure as well as of inspiration. 


For this reason, as well as for many 
others, friendliness should be care- 
fully cultivated in children. They 
should be taught by example and 
also by lucid precept to be polite 
and kind, — and, above all, inter- 


ested and happily expectant. In 
short, they should be imbued with 
the thought that any and every 
“angel una- 


stranger may be an 
wares,” 

Up to a certain point this is one 
of the very easiest lessons to teach 
to children, for the reason that un- 
less very shy, children are naturally 
friendly, naturally ready to think 
well of others, and naturally eager 
in the direction of what is new. 
With regard to all this side of friend- 
liness they, indeed, need to be 
taught very little, if their surround- 
ings have been fortunate. But in 
regard to the more practical side of 
friendliness, that side which has to 
do with “works” as well as “faith,” 
training and discipline are apt to be 
needed. For instance, when a child 
is happily playing with familiar 
companions and a strange child 
comes to call with his mother, it 
sometimes requires real self-sacri- 
fice for the child of the house to give 
up what he may be doing, and lend 
himself to the wishes of the child- 
caller, — which wishes may be en- 
tirely different from his own. Or, a 
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grown-up, calling or visiting, may 
desire to read aloud to the child, 
out of kindness, at a time when 
the child would prefer to play 
a game. The right sort of friend- 
liness, in action as well as in feel- 
ing, is needed to meet situations 
such as these, —situations so very 
usual! 

How can friendliness in action 
best be cuitivated in children? Of 
the many good ways, one of the 
best is through the use of stories, 
especially, perhaps, stories showing 
the reward of unselfishness and self- 
restraint. There is, perhaps, no bet- 
ter example in literature of the right 
relation between guest and host 
than that to be found in the story 
of The Miraculous Pitcher. Baucis 
and Philemon offered freely and 
happily the best that they had, and 
the two travelers accepted it with 


grateful appreciation and with © 


many compliments. Every child, 
whether a visitor or a host, should 
know this story. 

There is one particular group of 
stories which is of great value in 
helping children to understand the 
importance, the necessity of friend- 
liness. These are the old myths and 
fables of Japan. The Japanese peo- 
ple, from very early times, have 
been noted for their gentleness, their 
courtesy, their kindliness in word 
and in deed. The old Japanese leg- 
ends which teach these elements 
of true friendliness to little Jap- 
anese children might well be em- 
ployed with the children of other 
nations. One of the most charming 
of these stories is the tale of The 
Child of the Forest, that little 
Golden Boy, of whom we read: — 
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Even as he lay crowing in his bed among 
the fern, the birds that alighted on his 
shoulder peeped trustfully into his eyes, and 
he smiled. Thus early the child and the 
birds were comrades. The butterfly and the 
downy moth would settle upon his breast, 
and tread softly over his little brown body. 
... He was gentle and kind-hearted and 
would not willingly hurt any living crea- 
ture; therefore it was that the birds and all 
the forest people looked upon Kintaro as 
one of themselves. . . . He listened as they 
told of their joys and their sorrows, and 
spoke graciously to all, for Kintaro had 
learned the language and lore of the beasts, 
and the birds, and the flowers from the 
Tengus, the wood-elves. 


It is an odd fact that children will 
often learn friendliness in action 
through stories of love and trust 
between children and animals rather 
than through stories of such affec- 
tion and confidence between chil- 
dren and other children. This, of 
course, is simply because the former 
type of story is more striking in 
its appeal to the imagination. The 
story of Kintaro will be certain not 
only to interest, but to inspire small 
American boys and girls. 

In houses in which there is only 
one servant, it is apt to be the case 
that when there are guests, the chil- 
dren of the family have additional 
tasks to perform. It is sometimes a 
problem with parents as to how 
best to have the children perform 
these tasks willingly, and without 
urging or reminding. I was very 
much amused not a very great while 
ago, when I chanced to be visiting 
in a house in the country heated en- 
tirely by open fire or stoves, to dis- 
cover that one of the tales of Gul- 
liver was instrumental in solving 
at that time the problem of extra 
chores. The weather was already 
cold enough to make fires necessary 
in any occupied room; there was a 
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little stove in my bedroom, which of 
course made an extra fire to be cared 
for. It was the duty of the nine- 
year-old boy of the family to keep 
the wood-boxes full. The boy did 
this very willingly, I observed. One 
day when he was filling my wood- 
box, I said to him, “You have a 
good many wood-boxes to fill, have 
n’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said. “It takes a lot 
of time, because mother won’t let 
me carry more than six sticks at 
atime. It takes me about as long 
to feed these wood-boxes as it took 
the Lilliputs to feed Gulliver. Don’t 
you remember that a hundred of 
them were kept running and run- 
ning up and down ladders to his 
mouth, to get enough to him?” 

I repeated this amusing remark 
to the boy’s mother. She said, “It 
was a great turning point for me 
when he discovered that fact about 
the difficulty of feeding Gulliver! 
Before that I had great trouble in 
keeping him from carrying toomuch 
wood at a time,—or not quite fill- 
ing all the boxes. It was some- 
times embarrassing when we had a 
guest, because that meant more 
work and more discussion.” 

Boys, perhaps, even more than 
girls, learn lessons of friendliness in 
action and the relation of friendli- 
ness to hospitality more easily from 
a story than from admonition. The 
fact that even under such very great 
difficulties, the Lilliputians still 
showed Gulliver the fundamentals 
of hospitality, would certainly ap- 
peal to the mind of a boy or a girl 
more surely than the remark one so 
often hears made to children, that 
they “‘should be glad” to do all that 
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they can to make a guest comfort- 
able. 

Of course, children should be 
taught to be friendly always and 
everywhere, but at the same time it 
should be made clear to them that 
friendliness in and from their own 
homes is of the very first impor- 
tance. Not long ago I was describ- 
ing to a little girl of my acquaint- 
ance the guest room of a house in 
which I had visited. On the east 
wall of the guest room was the fa- 
miliar sentence from The Pilgrim’s 
Progress: — 

The Pilgrim they laid in a large upper 

chamber, whose window opened towards 
the Sun-rising; the name of the chamber 
was Peace. 
On the west wall, the windows 
which looked toward a mountain 
range, was that other equally 
familiar sentence: — 

On the morrow he got up to go forwards, 
but they desired him to stay till the next 
day also; and then, said they, we will (if the 
day be clear) shew you the Delectable 
Mountains. 

The child listened with the great- 
est interest. Then she said, “I’d 
like my house, when I grow up and 
have one, to be that kind of place!” 
Friendliness will make, not only of 
her house, but of any house, just 
exactly that sort of place. Let us do 
our best to help the children to 
grow in that particular grace. 


‘““HAPPY NIGHT” 
BY HENRY OLDYS 


Ir is the desire of every parent who 
unselfishly has the best interests of 
the children at heart to unite them 
in as close a family bond as possible. 
Perhaps this brief account of a 
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method successfully used in a fam- 
ily composed of father, mother, son 
and three daughters, may be of as- 
sistance to others. When the chil- 
dren were small the parents decided 
to make one night a week a fam- 
ily night, and Saturday was selected 
as the most convenient. On every 
Saturday night father and mother 
were to lay aside work or reading 
and the children were to study no 
lessons; engagements requiring ab- 
sence from home were to be avoided 
as far as possible, and all members 
of the family were to gather together 
and unite in some common occupa- 
tion, usually the playing of games. 
Bedtime was to be postponed a 
little beyond the usual hour, and 
the evening was to end with a little 
taste of something out of the ordi- 
nary, — home-made fudge, a small 
package of candy brought home by 


father, or nuts, fruit, or whatever © 


the children relished, care being 
taken to vary the little treat and to 
provide novelty occasionally. 

When the plan was put into op- 
eration the children immediately 
dubbed the assigned evening “‘ Hap- 
py Night,” and “Happy Night” 
became an established and well- 
loved occasion. It was seldom neces- 
sary to reprove the children on this 
particular evening, for all seemed 
to feel instinctively the incongru- 
ity of words or actions that might 
lead to unhappiness on “Happy 
Night.” And the parents themselves 
felt this influence and guarded them- 
selves with extra vigilance lest they 
might be betrayed into impatience 
or testiness, and so spoil the even- 
ing’s value. 

For several years the family was 
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thus thoroughly united once a week. 
And often when the father was com- 
pelled by business to be away trav- 
eling, he would provide a “Happy 
Night” letter, to be read aloud at 
the usual gathering, in which he 
would address remarks, jocular or 
serious, to the various members of 
the family in turn. Even yet, al- 
though the youngest child is twelve 
and her brother and sister are away 
from home, the institution still con- 
tinues to hold unbroken sway, and 
Saturday night is regarded as pe- 
culiarly the family’s own. More- 
over, it seems probable that after 
the children shall have homes of 
their own, father and mother will 
continue to hold the feast together, 
laying aside all independent occu- 
pation and uniting in a common 
one. It is more than likely, too, 
that “Happy Night” will still exert 
a genial influence to draw the fam- 
ily together occasionally, as in the 
days of closer union. But whether 
these auguries of good fortune be 
realized or not, “Happy Night” has 
served its original purpose of bring- 
ing the entire family into close as- 
sociation and cementing all its mem- 
bers together with an intelligent 
and harmonious sympathy. 


ABOUT THE DONT’S 
BY RUTH S. PORTER 


I was much interested in the article 
entitled To Solve the Matches Problem 
in the February Home Procress. 
Every new solution of one of these 
vital problems awakens my deepest 
interest, for I am a firm believer in 
all constructive thought. 

There are, however, laws of cause 
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and effect running through the uni- 
verse which children must learn 
sooner or later. We all know that 
‘experience is the best teacher,” — 
but there are some experiences by 
far too costly to permit of their 
being allowed to teach! At the 
creeping age, a baby learns not to 
touch a hot radiator. His experi- 
ence has caused him sufficient an- 
noyance to teach him to keep away. 
A much more costly experience 
might be the result of playing with 
matches. Matches as a cause should 
suggest conflagration as an effect, 
— but the actual experience of a 
conflagration might be very costly, 
and most children are grateful for a 
“don’t” given in order to protect 
them from harm. The instinct of 
self-preservation is natural with us 
all. 

My little girl has been warned 
not to play in the street on account 
of the danger of automobiles. I 
could have substituted a “do” for a 
“don’t” and have said, “Play in 
the yard because there are pretty 
flowers there and nice soft grass and 
shade,”’ — but this would have been 
no safeguard or warning against 
danger. I never have to worry lest 
my child be in the street, — she has 
no desire to encounter the danger 
and she is so grateful that I think 
of her safety. We, as older people, 
would feel a deep sense of gratitude 
toward the person whose warning 
of “danger ahead” saved our lives. 

Is it not, really, the spirit back of 
our don’ts that determines the ef- 
fect on the child? Every year there 
are many little children burned to 
death and killed by automobiles, 
who might have been saved by be- 
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ing taught the dangers of these 
things. 

We cannot run away from a prob- 
lem. It will follow us, and, sooner or 
later, it must be solved. A “‘don’t” 
which may save a human life is 
along the line of constructive 
thought. 


CHILDREN AND VISITORS 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


How startled we are, when a guest 
revisits us after a long absence, to 
hear one of the children recall some 
remark he had made years before, 
which he could not recognize as his 
own, or something he had done of 
which he had no recollection! Nei- 
ther guest, nor parent, nor child can 
guess in what connection, or in what 
form, or on what occasion, some 
thought or attitude, or influence, 
dropped into the child’s sub-con- 
scious memory, will rise again. Mo- 
thers give thought to the books chil- 
dren read, the pictures they see, to 
their teachers and their playmates. 
So few persons seem to recognize the 
importance to children of visitors; 
yet the guest of the moment may 
leave upon the child-mind a more 
deep and lasting impression than 
extended acquaintance with mythi- 
cal heroes, fairy princes, men of his- 
tory, or great citizens of the world. 

One cannot sketch in outline the 
significance of visitors to children; 
we can only know that in moments 
of abstraction, startling visions or 
facts of some childhood guest flash 
across the memory, as real as the 
river running along beside us on our 
journey, accompanying us insist- 
ently though lost for a space. Such 
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a vision always takes me back along 
a beautiful valley, to my childhood 
home, as spacious as it was simple, 
in which was nothing too good to 
use. Way up and down the valley 
I could see; but hills shut me in on 
either side. It is sunset time, red- 
winter sunset, that I associate with 
the first wonder of what the world 
was like out over the hills, and 
more hills, — beyond the limit of 
the family horse. Down the valley 
ran the river that carried my paper 
and cucumber boats to other little 
children, or to the sea. Up and down 
the valley ran the train that brought 
the guests who opened the only door 
of life there was for me into the 
outer world, and brought an edu- 
cation more real and precious to me 
to-day than any I derived through 
school books or college professors. 
The stream of kin and friends that 
passed through my home meant 
something as beautiful and refresh- 
ing to us all as did the river that ran 
so near it (right through to the heart 
of the town) mean to the village it- 
self. I could no more think of home 
without the visitors of my childhood 
than of the village without the 
river and the willows, and the 
beauty and variety it brought to 
life. It, and the guests were our 
only “movies,” our only excite- 
ment. In summer it was a narrow 
path of gold winding down the val- 
ley, as I saw it from the hillside 
when we played. But at- times 
it overflowed and filled the valley 
meadows with its enriching water, 
and my child-mind with a sense of 
strangeness and the thrill of ad- 
venture, while grown-ups recalled 


past floods. So it was when the home 
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overflowed with visitors, — a whole 
family of kin perhaps; I felt the 
same sense of experience, of being 
a part of life’s recurrences. As the 
aunts and uncles reminisced, they 
linked the past and future. I, too, 
would reminisce some day. 

Last year my sister and I read the 
old letters my father received from 
my mother before they were mar- 
ried and during her first visits home 
after her marriage. Only then did 
we appreciate how much our child- 
hood ears had absorbed from visit- 
ing kin, and how true had been our 
intuition as to the character of some 
of them. Even those we had never 
seen we knew from tradition, 
and recognized them, — dead these 
many years. Some noble deed of 
theirs, recorded casually by a re- 
lation at our home fireside, had 


. made them live in our imaginations 


and had engendered in childhood a 
feeling of pride in their kinship. 
Not even those unknown dead 
would we spare. 

But whom would I spare nowfrom 
all the host of childhood visitors? 
Not even the uncle who teased me 
so, nor the cousins with whom I 
quarreled. Each guest has contri- 
buted something to my sense of pro- 
portion and relative values, social 
experience, or knowledge of human 
nature, that could never be learned 
from books or schools. Those visi- 
tors had lured us with ideals all un- 
knowingly, enlightened us with wis- 
dom or courtesy, warned us with 
their disagreeableness even, or in- 
spired us to amiability, or made 
us patient with human frailty and 
tender for sorrow. Down through 
the years comes the trail of the 





influence left by those childhood 
guests. 

The quaint, prim lettering in in- 
delible ink on a bit of old linen, to- 
day brought back with a spiritual 
glow to my heart the gentle sym- 
pathy and tenderness and helpful- 
ness of a dear aunt who always came 
to my home in childhood in every 
time of stress or sickness. I can 
see her now in the little check silks 
she always wore, the hoops of which 
gave a sense of her floating through 
the room like something ethereal, 
—as she seemed to us children. 

Distant, but unmistakable kin to 
her was Cousin Sarah Maria, who 
went to the far world to marry the 
widowed missionary with the many 
sons, for whom she had packed the 
missionary barrels at the church so 
long that she evidently felt per- 
sonally responsible. My father had 
not quite approved the venture, 
we children knew. That, and the 
fact that she asked my mother to 
sing, — 

Watch ye well by daylight; 
In daylight need ye fear; 


But keep no watch in darkness, 
For angels then are near, 


almost as soon as her bonnet was 
off, had some strange connection in 
my mind. I decided she was not 
afraid, then, of anything connected 
with the adobe house and its dirt 
floor, which had sounded so unde- 
sirable to me. She was only like 
the one in the fairy story who lost 
herself to find herself. She was not 
like any of the other visitors to 
me, and the something she brought 
back from the adobe hut was the 
spirit of selflessness. 

There were cousins who came 
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from Down South in the summer, 
from the land of darky dialect and 
war stories. One told me how he 
“used to think” the milldam below 
our village bridge was to block the 
passage of the Yankees. How fa- 
miliar was the story of my aunt’s 
coming through the lines with the 
children behind her on the horse! 
Those cousins made history more 
real than did the lilacs on the sol- 
diers’ graves on Decoration Day. 
They made the Blue and Gray blend 
into one color. 

There was Cousin Augusta, who 
wore the cap with the different col- 
ored ribbon each day till the supply 
was exhausted. She read tousstories 
of which she seemed herself a char- 
acter. 

One visitor brought us plaids from 
Scotland for our kilt skirts, — and 
stories of the land of Burns, for our 
eager minds. I liked her auburn 
hair and the kind of music she 
played. My mother said it was her 
wonderful touch. I liked to sit in 
the guest room on a little carpet 
stool, even though I could not talk, 
while she wrote the letter that went 
across the sea in ships tomany lands. 
It was she who seemed to belong to 
the world of sunrise and sunset land 
beyond my hills. She was not of the 
valley peoples. I would go some 
day beyond the hills, far off, where 
her letters went. 

The slip of a girl bride, who came 
with Uncle Joe and Aunt Hattie, 
wore a halo of romance when she 
arrived. It was so strange a honey- 
moon for a bride without a bride- 
groom. The fact that the bridegroom 
had committed his bride to his pa- 
rents at the church steps, seemingly, 
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and hurried off to mark the path of 
a railroad across wild mountains full 
of danger, straight to fame and for- 
tune for his bride and for his coun- 
try too, stirred depths no legend nor 
story had even fathomed. 

Aunts and uncles and old friends 
there were, who reminisced with our 
mother and father, and created a 
love of, and respect for tradition in 
us children. We listened with a 
strange, new sense of life’s contin- 
uity and a faint glimmer of the 
meaning of home and family. 

A man beyond middle age was 
recently recalling the visit of an 
old bishop in his home when he 
was a child, who read the story of 
the resurrection at family prayers, 
exactly as if it had occurred that 
morning. “It made a great impres- 
sion upon me,” he added. Had the 
child heard the bishop read it at the 
cathedral that morning, it would 
not have made the same impression. 
In passing through the brain and 
lips of the interesting old bishop 
something had happened to the old 
familiar story that made it differ- 
ent, intelligible to his child-mind. 

Dr. Richard Cabot, who believes 
we get morality more by love and 
imitation of our betters than by 
consciously cultivating particular 
virtues, says, “Whenever condi- 
tions of intimacy and interest exist 
— intimacy with the right person 
and interest in the right thing — 
moral training is going on.” There 
is no place where conditions of in- 
timacy prevail for a child as in his 
own home. The relatives, friends, 
or occasional strangers, who come 
within the radius of the home circle, 
bringing new interests or a new in- 
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terest in old things, have peculiar 
opportunities to influence the child- 
mind. They may bring the spirit 
of adventure and enterprise, of ro- 
mance and self-sacrifice, — all hu- 
manized and ready for the child’s 
use. A new thought of social respon- 
sibility had come to the boy, who 
asked, ‘‘What does he mean I must 
do?” when he heard an aged visi- 
tor say at the end of a discussion of 
a social problem, “It is n’t for us to 
solve. It is the children’s problem.” 
“He means you must think hard, 
so you can do what is right when 
the time comes,” replied the father. 

Those who come within the focus 
of the familiar home ideals stand 
out in bold relief to a child. He will 
see his friends more clearly and 
measure them more accurately in 
his home by its familiar standards 
than at school or elsewhere. It was 
a custom in my village home to take 
our visitors to call on “the aunties,” 
three great aunts who lived unmar- 
ried in the old home of my great 
grandfather, with the straight back 
chairs and straight back traditions. 
Intuitively I felt then, as I know 
now, that it was a test as sure as any 
chemical reaction, when the young 
girls and boys could enjoy and be 
appreciated by the aunties. It was 
only a narrow standard, perhaps, 
the small town standard of tradi- 
tion and gentility and worth, but 
truer and safer for inexperienced 
youth, than the city-set standard of 
outer appearance with which chil- 
dren are more and more constrained 
to reckon to-day. One of the best 
preventions of that tendency, even 
in youth, to judge the persons of 
men is to have children meet inti- 
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mately in their homes worth-while 
people with worth-while interests, 
and to see worth emphasized above 
appearance and worldly distinction 
in the guests we invite to our homes. 
As the old mammy taught June 
that “the fashion o’ bein’ a lady 
ain’t changed none,” we can teach a 
child in the simplest home that the 
fashion of true worth and the fashion 
of true hospitality never change. 
The attempt of a hostess, like the 
attempt of real democracy, Ches- 
terton says, is to bring the shy 
people out. Children, shrewd with 
boys and girls, are sometimes shy 
and slow of speech with grown- 
ups. A shy girl envied her room- 
mate at college because she would 
dare to talk theology with the 


bishop. When she visited her and 
saw the opportunities that had 
been given the girl of meeting 


learned and interesting men and 
women in friendly intimacy in her 
own home, she understood why her 
room-mate was not shy like herself. 

Entertaining is growing so elabo- 
rate and the guest-excluding apart- 
ment so popular, that many children 
are being deprived of something 
very precious, which comes only 
through the presence of visitors in 
the home, and which might be re- 
stored to them if parents were brave 
enough to stand for a simpler hos- 
pitality with less formality and fuss, 
—less expenditure of money and 
strength. Mothers ask each other, 
“What do you do about the chil- 
dren when there are guests in the 
house?” As far as possible do exact- 
ly the same as when there are no 
visitors. Expect children, as you 
expect the grown-ups, to be cour- 
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teous, considerate, as usual, and 
mindful of the fact that if there is a 
choice of pleasures or of anything 
from white meat to the most com- 
fortable chair, it is, of course, to be 
the guests’. It is unthinkable to one 
of the children in a house I some- 
times visit, that any member of the 
family should occupy at table, if 
a guest be present, the chair with 
the view of the lake and shore, 
the Point, and perchance the glory 
of the sunset. Equally intolerable 
would be the thought to children or 
parent, that a child should accept 
from a visitor a “tip” for a service 
given, an errand run, a duty per- 
formed for the comfort or pleasure 
of the guest, in violation of all the 
ethics of hospitality. 

The thing not to do about chil- 
dren when there are visitors is to 
make them conscious, unnatural, 
watchful for shaking of heads and 
mindful of defects in their manners, 
— which we have neglected to make 
visitor-proof. It is wiser to let chil- 
dren take for granted that their nor- 
mal manners are fit for guests. We 
could as a last resort but ask them 
to use their very best ones for the 
social occasion, as we are using the 
best china. A father of a large fam- 
ily undertook just before a dinner 
at which there were to be two for- 
midable guests, to warn one of his 
boys of certain defects common to 
his age. Whendinner was announced 
the boy had vanished. All stood 
waiting; the annoyed father des- 
patched a brother, who found the 
truant happily playing down at the 
end of the lawn. “‘ Father told me 
to keep in the background till the 
visitors were gone,” he explained. 
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Of course nothing could have put 
him more in the foreground than 
his tardy arrival, — of which, how- 
ever, no explanation was asked in 
the presence of the visitors. His 
very awkwardness (that seemed 
forwardness to the father) was due 
to shyness, which warnings only 
increased. 

If children do not like visitors, 
there is something wrong, — with 
the children or the visitors, or the 
home. The hospitality may be too 
forced, — too much fuss and an- 
xiety, and the children feeling the 
strain. Children do not like long 
meals any more than most men do; 
they do not wish to keep tooclean or 
too quiet because of guests. Above 
all, they do not want really to keep 
in the background. Boys and girls 
like front seats everywhere, at the 


ball-game, in the car, before the fire. . 


The ground or the floor will do, for 
there they can see and hear. That 
is where they are interested and 
quiet and least trouble. It is not 
the interested child that “bothers.” 
If, in our over anxiety of entertain- 
ing we have given the child the im- 
pression that we wish him to keep 
himself in the background, let us 
hurry, as did the father, and bring 
him back. Set him in the midst of 
our guests that he, too, may be- 
come a lover of hospitality, and 
learn how to use it ungrudgingly, 
— for his own sake and for the sake 
of his children and his children’s 
children. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


1. What can be done to help a little girl of 
twelve who worries? 
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A cIru of twelve is apt to be grow- 
ing a little too fast and to be a little 
below par nervously, owing to her 
age. This is very likely the reason 
why she worries. The best thing to 
do is to make sure that she has 
plenty of outdoor air and plenty of 
sleep, and that she eats regularly 
of simple, nourishing food. Too 
much notice should not be taken of 
her habit of worrying, but neither 
should she be ridiculed, — girls of 
twelve are very sensitive. A good 
plan is to quote to her some of the 
proverbs about worrying, such 
as “Never trouble trouble till 
trouble troubles you,” ‘Don’t 
cross a bridge until you come to 
it,” etc. 

2. How can the habit of whining best be 

overcome in a child? 

This habit often begins when a 
very small child is recovering from 
an illness. It is due to delicate 
health, — in the beginning. Later, 
it is a mere habit. A child who 
whines should be treated as one 
treats a child who cries without 
reason, — left alone in a pleasant 
room or out-of-doors. A child will 
cease to whine when there is no one 
to listen. 

3. Should children who are given allow- 
ances be required to keep accounts? 

The ideal plan is to have the chil- 
dren keep accounts. With very 
small children this is difficult; with 
older children an interest in the 
matter may lead to accuracy and 
fullness as regards account keeping. 
Certainly unless the accounts are 
fully and accurately kept, they are 
better not kept at all. 


4. How can children be taught that all 
religious denominations are good, but 
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that they should be loyal to their own 
and hold it first in their minds? 
Children should early be taught 
that the right to worship as one 
wishes is one of the dearest of human 
liberties. They should be told the 
story of the Puritans, who came to 
America in search of this freedom. 
They should never hear any reli- 
gious denomination other than their 
own spoken of with anything but 
respect by their parents. In few 
matters is the force of example 
more potent than in this matter of 
religious tolerance. As for a child’s 
own denomination, — if he sees his 
parents loyal to it, he will be loyal 
to it himself. 
5. Should children be given rewards for 
good conduct, — such as a prize for 


being prompt at meals for a month, 
etc.? 


Personally, I think it better not 
to give children prizes for good con- 
duct. Children should early learn 
that they owe it to their self-respect 
to make their conduct as good as 
possible. However, I know that it 
sometimes happens that good re- 
sults in forming habits of good con- 
duct are obtained through the in- 
centive of our rewards. 

6. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of seven who has been ill a 


good deal, and has grown to enjoy it 
because of the attention she receives? 


Very likely this little girl did not 
receive, when well, the attention 
she needed. Perhaps a little more 
petting, — this, disassociated with 
sickness, —might help. Also, it 
should be made clear to her that 
the sick receive special attention 
in order that they may the more 
quickly recover. 
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7. At what age should children be al- 
lowed to go to the shops on errands for 
their parents? 


This depends upon the size of the 
place. In a small town children 
may be sent, when fairly young, on 
errands to the shops for their par- 
ents. In the city it is not wise to 
send children alone to the shops, 
whatever their ages. 

8. In the case of three sisters of fourteen, 
sixteen, and eighteen, should the par- 
ents try to give each girl exactly the 


same clothes, etc., or may a difference 
be safely made? 


These three girls are old enough 
to understand that, since they are 
different, there is no reason why 
their possessions should be exactly 
the same, either in number or kind. 
It should be made clear to them 
from the beginning that they are 
alike in the affections of their par- 
ents, and the fact that their parents 
are trying to do what is best for 
them. 


9. How cana boy, as he reaches the ado- 
lescent period, best be led to find his 
best friend and confidant in his father? 

If the father has been the com- 
panion and playfellow of his son 
when the boy was small, there will 
be no trouble in keeping the com- 
panionship intact through the ado- 
lescent period. If this has not been 
the case, a father can only begin 
now, without delay, to make a 
companion and friend of his boy. 
10. What should be said to a little girl of 

five regarding an adopted little girl of 
four who has been taken into the fam- 
ily? 

This little girl should be told that 


a little adopted sister is coming. 
When she is a little older, it should 
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be explained to her that the other 
child is as much a daughter of the 
family as she is, so far as love and 
care are concerned; that her own 
father and mother are spiritually, 
though not physically, the parents 
of the other little girl, because they 
are loving her and caring for her as 
their own. 


THE ‘*BOGY-MAN”’ 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August, 1916, reads as follows: 
“What course should be followed by a 
mother whose child has heard a neighbor 
tell her own child that the ‘bogy-man’ will 
get her if she is not good, — and asks if this 
be true?” 


Tue Turkish word for “bogy-man” 
is “‘babula,” and I remember well 
when my little boy was only about 
two years old [we were in Turkey], 
the six-months-older child of an- 


other missionary taking him by the _ 


hand as they walked down the cam- 
pus and telling him that the “‘ babu- 
las” would get him. I remember 
the scared way John looked out of 
the window as darkness came on, 
and whether it was a good way or 
not, I cannot quite decide as I think 
of it now, but I know that I dissi- 
pated his fears instantly by saying 
“nice babula” and talking about a 
good fairy. If such an instance 
as Question No. 1 suggests should 
happen to my three-year-old boy, 
I should tell him that the neighbor 
was just fooling, as daddy is just 
fooling when he pretends he is a 
bear and growls. This would keep 
my boy’s faith in his neighbor and 
at the same time destroy his faith 
in a real “‘bogy-man.” 


Mrs. S. R. Hartow, 
Ballardvale, Mass. 
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I try to teach my child to fear 
nothing unless she sees it will attack 
or harm her. I cannot recall the 
name of the story of how frightened 
little David was at a ghost in the 
corner, — but when Uncle Henry 
turned on a search light it was only 
the dresser mirror. Never scare a 
child with tales of the bogy-man; 
it may result seriously. 


Mrs. W. F. Barton, 
Altanta, Ga. 


I think the mother should tell her 
child that the “‘bogy-man” stories 
are untrue and that the neighbor 
mother uses these untrue stories to 
frighten her little daughter into 
obedience. And in the future keep 
her own child away from this par- 
ticular neighbor’s. I have had the 
same experience with a daughter 
eight and a son five. My little 
daughter told me of it and thought 
it “awfully mean” for the mother 
to frighten her children so, and the 
little son asked if there was a “ bogy- 
man.” I did, as I advise other 
mothers to do, — laughed and then 
the little daughter laughed, and we 
made so much fun of the “bogy- 
man” that the little son thinks he 
is a joke. 

Mrs. T. E. Bittrncs, 
Medford, Oregon. 


The only thing to tell the child is 
that what the neighbor said of the 


“bogy-man” is untrue. It is too 
bad to break a child’s faith in the 
statement of an older person, but I 
think the child’s welfare and happi- 
ness come first. 


A SusscriBer, 
N. Arlington, N.J. 
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CHILDREN AT MEAL-TIME 


Question No. 9, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August, 1916, reads as follows: 
“At what age should children come to the 
table?” 


PEeRsonaL_y, | think that as soon as 
a child starts to eat he can come to 
the table and learn to eat properly. 
Most people in moderate circum- 
stances have to have their children 
at the table, and I think they learn 
table manners better than if they 
are left to eat with nursemaids; 
and what they learn when they are 


young sticks to them. 
A SusscriBer, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Our boy came to the table when 
he could sit up in his high-chair. 
Weteach him table manners when we 
are alone, then we are not ashamed 


of him when we have company. 
M. E. R., 
Roseburg, Oregon. 


This depends much on the condi- 
tions in the family. Until a child is 
three years old his meals should be 
planned very carefully, both in sub- 
stance and quantity. It seems bet- 
ter, therefore, for him to eat by 
himself and at a different time. In 
this way a mother’s meal is not dis- 
turbed by constant attentions to 
the child and he does not see and 
want forbidden food. Gradually a 
child may be admitted to break- 
fast, luncheon, and dinner. Dinner 
should be restful and pleasant to the 
tired adults, and it cannot be if 
there is unnecessary noise and the 
confusion of admonitions to a child. 


Mrs. HERBERT BalILey, 
Washington, D.C. 
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As early as three years, or earlier, 
if precocious. I have a neighbor 
who has a child the same age and 
sex as mine, who was not allowed to 
come to the table but fed at one 
side of the room. The consequences 
were that the child was helpless 
when he should have been able 
to help himself. Our boy happened 
to eat one day at the neighbor’s, 
where he conducted himself at the 
table fairly well, while his youthful 
host was helpless and his mother 
was required to feed him. The old 
rule, “Learn to do by doing,” is 
applicable to the conduct of the 


child at the table. 
F...A, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


As soon as baby can sit up in a 
high-chair, I would bring it to the 
table. Now-a-days when daddy is 
so occupied with business that the 
time he spends with the family is 
limited, it is not well to delay hav- 
ing baby at the table at a very 
early age. 


Mrs. W. S. Parisn, 
Dallas, Texas. 


** TIPPING”? CHILDREN 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1916, reads as follows: 
‘What should parents do when guests in 
the house offer the children small sums of 
money?” 

A wise guest will learn the wish of 
the parent before giving money to 


the child. 
Mrs. Stewart DockstTaDER, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


My children always explain to 
people that they are not permitted 
to receive money from callers, vis- 
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itors, or people they meet on the 
street, and therefore they avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


Mrs. R. H. Reap, 
Calumet, Mich. 


I do not think it wrong for chil- 
dren to accept money from guests in 
the home, providing the child does 
not ask for it. We have had occa- 
sion to visit the same home in the 
country for several years, and my 
husband always gives money to 
the two children in the home. They 
always accepted it and we were 
glad that they did, and would have 
felt badly if they had not taken our 
only gift while staying with them. 


Mrs. Etmore Parte, 
Richmond, Va. 


I usually wish people would n’t 
give the children money, but in 
most cases I let the children keep 
the money. 


Mrs. F. O. Spracue, 
Olean, N.Y. 


They should simply state very 
firmly that the children are not al- 
lowed to accept money. It is a very 
bad thing to lead children to expect 
money from guests. 


Miriam TUCKMAN, 
New York, N.Y. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
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itials or signed with full name. Address 


all communications to the Eviror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. Should a child of four be per- 
mitted to call her aunt of fif- 
teen by her first name, without 
the title of aunt? 

. How can the habit of procras- 
tination best be overcome in 
children? 

. What course should be followed 
with a little girl of five, a very 
pretty child, who is vain in re- 
gard to her appearance? 

. How can a girl of fourteen be 
led to take more interest in her 
little sister of three? 

. What course should be followed 
with a girl of twelve who starts 
many things, — pieces of fan- 
cy work, knitting, etc., — but 
never finishes any of them? 

. What should be done with a 
boy of eleven who is too fear- 
less, — never hesitating to un- 
dertake anything, however dan- 
gerous? 

. How can nice table manners 
best be taught to children with- 
out spoiling the meal time with 
too many corrections? 

. What should be done in the 
case of a boy of fourteen who 
is idle in school, wasting his 
time? 

. What course should be followed 
in the case of a girl of fourteen 
who is very self-contained and 
self-sufficient, — being perfect- 
ly happy without companions, 
with her books, etc.? 

Should a child’s nurse be pref- 
erably a young woman or a 
woman beyond middle age? 


















A Soldier of the Legion 
By Edward Morlae 


Tue dramatic story of what the Foreign 
Legion did for France in the autumn of 1915 
and of what the war did to the Legion, of 
whom only 852 were left out of 3200, is 
told by Sergeant Morlae, an American, 
whose French blood led him to enlist, in 
August, 1914. A strange, incoherent, terri- 
ble tale of war’s realism, told in a personal, 
human tone by one who loves France and 
fighting and adventure; but who loved also 
his motley company (thieves and criminals, 
some of them, and of all nationalities) who 
paid so dear a price for the place of honor, 
and made good. The moment of depression 
and self-communing has its brief record as 
well as the moment of exaltation and fear- 
less courage. The restlessness and weariness 
of inactivity are the alternatives of days and 
nights of shrapnel hail or the terrible ex- 
citements of bombardment. We hear the 
men talk and joke as they march into battle, 
and learn what years a man can live through 
on a charge that lasts but an hour.. We 
wonder at the infinite detail of military fore- 
sight, for nothing escaped the eye of this 
soldier of the Legion, who has packed his 
observations pellmell and_ still smoking 
into this thrilling little volume. 
Be FC 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 


David Blaize 
By E. F. Benson 


Wuen Blaize is nice he is “‘such an awfully 
fetching chap!” The shy Bags said so and 
Bags knew, for he was Blaize’s solid, com- 
fortable pal at private and public school, 
and shared the difficulties and some of the 
triumphs described in this book. The joys 
and penalties of popularity, the possibilities 
and responsibilities of hero worship and fag- 
ging, the sneers and chaff of school, all make 
a very complete and vivid picture of Eng- 
lish school-life. But the book is more than 
a sketch of school-life. It is the study of 
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an adolescent boy’s bewildering passage, 
uncontaminated, through certain perils of 
school-life of which he had learned nothing 
from the sermons of his father, the arch- 
deacon. The astounding Head, who saw the 
danger of David’s ignorance, came down 
from his judgment throne to give the warn- 
ing, — to be forgotten then but remembered 
when the time of need came. 

All who love real boys — boys who are 
idle, disobedient, careless, but never mean 
nor bestial — will love David Blaize, as 
did the Head, and Maddox, his hero, and 
Bags, his pal, and will watch the tiresome 
cricket only because he played it so well. 

A F.C 
(George H. Doran Company. $1.35 net.) 


Sex-Education 


A Series of Lectures Concerning Know- 
ledge of Sex in its Relation to 
Human Life 


By Maurice A. Bigelow 


Most of these lectures were delivered by 
Professor Bigelow in 1914-15, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he is 
Professor of Biology and Director of the 
School of Practical Arts. Others were given 
before parent organizations and women’s 
clubs. They explain the meaning, need, and 
scope of sex-education in its broadest sense, 
as including the problems of personal hy- 
giene, social diseases, illegitimacy, sexual 
morality, sexual vulgarity, — and eugenics. 
The ultimate object of the organized attack 
on these problems, the author states, is to 
work for morality, and supermorality, for 
its own sake and not for protection against 
social ills. The book discusses the question 
of the selection of instructors, how and 
when instruction shall be given, why it 
must be graded to meet the needs of each 
stage of maturity, and also the absurdity 
and danger of administering sex information 
abruptly and secretly in a single dose. The 
importance is made clear of developing an 
open-minded scientific attitude toward re- 
production, through nature study and 
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biology, as a foundation for a knowledge 
of personal hygiene and of personal re- 
sponsibility for sexual actions as affecting 
society. The author is ever mindful of 
dangers social and ethical in arousing sex- 
consciousness through the abnormal and 
sensational, and his plan includes but a 
very brief warning to youth of the relations 
of social diseases and immorality. This 
broader sex-education begins in childhood 
and continues to maturity, and it embraces 
‘all scientific, social, ethical, and religious 
instruction and influence, which will help 
the young to meet life’s problems in relation 


to sex.” 
A. PC. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.) 


June 
By Edith Barnard Delano 


Untit she was almost thirteen June was 
“‘fotched up” by her faithful old mammy 
in a charming but dilapidated old Virginia 
manor house with only Uncle Trib and 
Torn and the brown “chillen” on her seem- 
ingly unfruitful acres. Old mammy always 
just said, “Hesh child,” when June asked 
anything about her father and mother. So 
when the prince came, as mammy said he 
would, June could tell him nothing. But 
he was an efficient, modern prince, who 
found for June a house full of cousins, up 
North. June did not think, nor feel, nor 
look like the Percival girls, in her quaint 
clothes; but of one thing her dear old 
mammy had convinced her, ‘De fashion o’ 
bein’ a lady ain’t changed none.” The book 
records with a sentimentality reminiscent of 
Little Women, the trials of June’s readjust- 
ment to her new life and to the varying for- 
tunes of the Percival family. There were 
times when even the scent of the mock- 
orange made her dizzy. It was in work and 
hardship and helpfulness that June found 
at last herself, —and happiness. But to the 
delighted reader, it will seem, as it did to old 
mammy, “like some fairy done took hold 
of” June’s fortune. 
& B.C. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 


The A.B.C. of National Defense 
By J. W. Miller 
An illuminating book, disquieting at the 
moment to all save a perfect pacifist. It 
contains a short, simple, and readable in- 
ventory of the present resources of the 
American Army and Navy, their defects, 
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and their actual minimum needs for success- 
ful defense. Mr. Miller explains what the 
Army and Navy would have to do in war, 
and why they would have to do it, in a way 
to convince even those who would have 
‘peace at any price” that America has not 
at the moment even the any price. To poli- 
tics and lack of expert management in ex- 
penditure, the author blames much of the 
shortage-in-everything in the Army and 
Navy. The dangerous weakness of “‘ peace 
strength” and a skeleton army is to be rem- 
edied by his simply explained army reserve 
scheme, which could satisfy America’s great- 
est need of trained men. Training is vital, 
for hereafter, the author reminds us often, 
‘untrained men must go to war not to fight 
but to be killed.” Other topics discussed 
are, what the experts want in place of army 
post system and what is wrong with the 
National Guard. 
Ae ee 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net.) 


The Travels of Birds 
By Frank M. Chapman 


Noruinc s0 stirs the imagination of child or 
grown-up as a flock of migrating birds call- 
ing to each other as they fly. This little 
volume, written by one who knows so well 
the things about which most of us only 
wonder as we look, is as fascinating as a 
romance. It shows that not even man can 
surpass a bird as a traveler. It tells how 
birds prepare for their journeys, where and 
when they go, the routes they take, and 
how they find the way. Mr. Chapman ex- 
plains how the bird’s engine is repaired with- 
out loss of power, how the bird sometimes 
assumes a disguise for travel, and how the 
young birds are drilled for the long journey, 
showing always that each is fitted for the 
work he is to do. It is a thought-provoking 
book, bristling with suggestions that inspire 
further study. The description of the night 
on the Statue of Liberty makes still more 
wonderful those feathered folks’ journeying 
through the darkness, and tells how man has 
aided the difficulties of the skillful voyagers. 
Mr. Chapman describes, as he only can, 
many impressive sights he has seen of birds 
in their summer and winter homes on islands, 
in the sea, on ships, when they paused to 
rest, and in lighthouses. Man, woman, or 
child who reads it will gaze with a new 
awe and admiration at the travelers in the 


sky. 
A P< 
(D. Appleton and Co., $.40 net.) 








